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VERMONT. 

Mr. Billings has here drawn for us, with his characteristic grace 
and spirit, an emblematic picture of the Green Mountain. State. 
The State arms represent a pine tree, a cow and wheat sheaves, 
typifying the native productions and agricultural pursuits of the 
iphabitants. On the right is a snow scene, with school, children 
wading through the drifts. On the left an Indian is spearing sal- 
mon, and in the foreground are other red men—one exhibiting a 
fish he has caught, another preparing a salmon for cooking, the 
manner of doing which is also delineated graphically. No large 
body of natives was established within the present limits of 
the State. The country seems to have been a thoroughfare for 
contending tribes, and was traversed rather than settled by them. 
The first English settlement of Vermont was in 1723, at what is 


now Brattleboro’, on the western bank of the Connecticut River. 
The early colonists of Vermont had great hardships to contend 
with—the disputes about the titles to the land, which it would take 
considerable space to relate, occasioning much trouble. Vermont 
was a sort of disputed territory for years, the claims of Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and New York not being settled for a long 
time. January 17,1777, the territory was declared a free and 
independent State, assuming the name of Vermont. The people 
of Vermont bore an active part in the Revolution, and some of 
the most stirring scenes of that great drama were enacted within 
its borders. Vermont has always sustained a high character as a 
worthy member of the group of New England States. In religion, 


in a flourishi g condition. In edueation, the State takes high 
rank. The N w England school system has been introduced, and 
there are upwards of 2400 district schools liberally conducted and 
supported. There are several academies in the State. The State 
University at Burlington is in a flourishing condition. Middlebury 
College was incorporated in 1800, the funds for its support being 
derived entirely from individual donations. There is a well se- 
lected library, and several scientific cabinets and collections of 
great value. Norwich University was first opened in 1820, as the 
“ American Scientific, Literary and Military Academy.” It has 
since assumed the character of a college. The surface of the State, ‘ 
where not mountainous, is undulating; the soil is fertile, and 


from an early period, free toleration and liberal sentiments have | chiefly adapted to grazing. Vermont contains 9700 square miles, 
prevailed. There are a very large number of religious societies, all | with a population of about thirty to the square mile. 
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[Written expr-ssly for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE CONTRABANDISTs 


THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 

A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 
[cONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVII.—[continvep.] 


And Louis, too, rose. He stood with one hand supporting him- 
self by the table, the other pressed hard against his side, and his 
face averted, so that she did not see its expression. He did not 
speak ; but the hand resting upon the table was withdrawn in a 
moment, and it trembled. 

“ Louis, I have hurt—wounded you; I have been too harsh ! 
Will you not forgive me?” Rose said, gently, and in a tone that 
quivered with agitation. She drew near to him, and laid her hand 
imploringly upon his arm. “Tell me that you forgive me, Louis. 
You can but see that my promise must be kept, and it pained me 
that you should urge me to break it. Ah, it is sacred, Lonis! 
help me to keep it so.” 

There was no reply. But he turned towards her ; he held ont 
his arms ; he gathered her to his breast, and held her there, while 
his lips were pressed calmly, silently, tenderly to hers. Then re- 
leasing her, he went out from her presence. The door closed 
behind him. A faint moan, a half-uttered exclamation, and Rose, 
pale and nerveless, sank once more to her seat, with her fair head 
drooping upon her white arms. 

- A step is heard without—that of the marquis, who, from the 
saloon, where he has been engaged in an interesting discussion 
with the Count de Clairville, is returning to the library. 

“ Mon Dieu !”” murmurs the young girl, pushit ¢ back the heavy 
hair from her pale face, “‘ have I not endured esough of anguish 
for this night ? must it—must it be ?” 

She clasped her hands together till those slender fingers were 
like the sculptor’s marble. She listened to the step that drew 
nearer and nearer. The marquis entered. 

“ Well, my Rose, you are waiting for me,” he said, cheerily, as 
he approached her; “‘and have been waiting some time, I am 
afraid, too. What shall I say for myself, eh?” and he seated 
himself beside her. ‘But, what ails you, my child?” he added, 
with evident concern ; “you are ill !” 

“No—no! I am not ill, sir; but I am unhappy,” returned 
Rose, lifting her beautiful eyes, swimming with tears, to his earn- 
est face. 

“Unhappy ? you are young for that, Rose. Some girlish whim 
it is, I’ll warrant me, has got into your head—nothing more, and 
you are making yourself extremely miserable about it.” And he 
stroked her bright hair gently, as he spoke these words in an en- 
livening tone. 

“It is no whim, sir,” answered Rose, sadly. ‘I have been 
doing wrong all this time—” She could proceed no further, for 
her tears. 

“Doing wrong, poor little mouse ? and come to make a con- 
fession ?” smiled the good old man, kindly. ‘“ Why, Rose, 1 
think, then, that I must grant absolution beforehand, and refuse to 
listen to your story. I wont hear any tales against - ate girl 
—do you hear, petite ?” 

“‘ Ah, monsieur, you treat it lightly ! 
how—” 

“I don’t know, I suppose you would say, how scrious an affair 
it is—is that it, little Rose, eh ?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” answered the young girl. 

“Exactly. Well, then, suppose I try to guess ?” 

“ You could not guess—you could not guess! Monsieur, you 
must read this.” And she drew from her pocket a letter, which 
she was about to give him ; but he put it away, smilingly, with his 
hand. 

“You will not allow me to guest, Rose? then, I will not look 
at your letter. Come, that is fair play, you will admit.” 

“ Monsieur, I entreat—” 

“ And I am obdurate ; I am harder than stone, my bird. And 
now, Rose, don’t interrupt me, for, as I told you, I mean to guess ; 
and I'll wager a—a wedding-~dress shall it be, petite ?”’ 

His good-natured, comical manner, and lively tone, together 
with a certain significance which he threw into his last words 
caused her first to smile, and then to blush, despite her sorrow and 
agitation. He waited an instant, and then went on: 

“ What—silence? then you consent, Rose ’—well, a wedding- 
dress it shall be, then. As I said, I will wager a wedding-dress, 
lace, jewels, and all.” 

“I shall want neither lace nor jewels, monsieur,” said Rose, 
half sadly. 

“Do not interrupt me, my child! Against—let me see—against 
# pair of diamond buckles. You see I mean to make you pay 
well, Rose,—that I shall guess rightly.” 

“I do not understand you, monsieur,” said the young girl, won- 
dering, perplexed and diverted at his manner. 

“You don’t ? what a pity!” There was mischief in his eyes, 
that brought the smiles to hers. “What a pity!” he repeated. 
“ Well, at all events, I will commence, and pvobably, by the time 
I shall have finished, you will comprehend my meaning more 
fully. In the first place, then, there is a certain young girl—you 


You do not know how 


see I mention . > names, Rose,—a certain young girl, I say, who 
has alover. You are listening, I presume, my ans” 

am listening, monsiecur.” 

“Good! This young girl, then, is betrothed. Very well; that 
is not at all to be wondered at, as young girls very frequently find 


themselves in this aden. She is aereebed to a poor young 
man—a workman. He has, however, of course, although he is 
poor, some settled occupation ; we will say he is—a. gardener. 
Well, these two—the girl and her lover—cannot marry yet, be- 
cause they are by no means in suitable circumstances ; for she is 
quite as poor ashe. Ah, they must be content to wait! Our 
handsome young gardener (we must allow him to be very hand- 
some, my child; I will show you his portrait presently) imme- 
diately commences to inerease the little stock of money which, by 
strict economy and ‘hard work, he bas been enabled to lay by, in 
order that he may, in the course of time, amass a sum sufficient 
for the purchase of a small farm, which he intends for the future 
home of himself and his bride. He is very industrious ; he is 
satisfied to toil with patience and diligence for the desired end ; 
and she, although she has beauty, and youth, and grace, which 
might win her a much richer husband, and which may possibly 
wear out by the time that far-off wedding day arrives, is content to 
wait until he shall claim her. Good! You like these two young 
peeple, Rose, eh? You think with me that their faithfulness, their 
affection, their patience, are commendable ?” 

He paused, and regarded her with a curious smile. She looked 
up, her eyes sparkling with fresh-streaming tears. 

“ Ah, monsieur! you are telling me my—” 

The good marquis kissed her. ; 

“Tam telling you about two people whom I once knew, my 
child. I will proceed. Our young gardener, we will say, goes 
away ; and the girl, who meets with some slight change of circum- 
stances during his absence, continues to remember him. But for 
some reason, which is, doubtless, in this case, an extremely natural 
one, she neglects to inform a certain friend, or friends, of hers, 
that she has promised to marry this young man. For this neglect 
she presently begins to reproach herself. I see you are interested, 
Rose ; but ah! pray do not speak—only listen. You shall make 
whatever comments you like when I have finished.” And the 
good marquis laid his hand gently on that of Rose, as he checked 
the earnest words which were ready to flow from her lips. “She 
reproached herself,” he continued, “ with a want of confidence in 
this friend ; she magnifies this fault (which I am inclined to im- 
pute to extremely simple and innocent, and at the same time, very 
natural causes,) into an actual sin, thercby making herself very 
unhappy. Now, listen again, Rose ;” and he grew quite serious ; 
“if this young girl—if you, Rose (fur now you know to whom I 
have reference), if you, I say, had been really about to bestow 
your hand upon a poor, low-born peasant, who had no desires, no 
aspirations, above his condition ; if you had become the bride of 
such a one, and forsaken us and our love and care for you, after 
we have all been so happy here together, and cast away from you 
all that belongs to you in your present position, all those comforts 
and luxuries to which you have accustomed yourself, which are 
daily becoming more and more necessary to you; if, above all, 
you had suffered that finer mind, those quick sensibilities, that 
lofiier, that more elevated and refined nature, to mate with the 
coarse, gross, blunt compositiun of a mere tiller of the soil, a rude, 
uncultivated peasant, then, my child, I confess that it would have 
been a bitter—bitter thing to me. It would have been the hardest 
blow this heart has borne for many a long year, Rose!” And his 
voice grew husky, and faltered, and the tears, despite his man- 
hood, gathered in his eyes. ‘‘I have learned to love you, my dar- 
ling,” he said, “ with a father’s affection. I had a little child once, 
Rose, and I lost her. You seem to bring to my mind what she 
would have been ; you grow more like that ideal daily—hourly ! 
You have taken her place in my heart; you are dear to me, Rose, 
as she would have been !” 

He clasped her tenderly to him ; and the young girl, most deep- 
ly touched by his words and manner, wept silently upon his breast. 


“ But, my child,” he continued, when he had become calmer, 
“it was no clown whom you promised to wed. You have been 
always censible of that.” 

“O, yes, monsieur !”’ she responded, raising her head and speak- 
ing earnestly—seriously. ‘‘ Rebin was different from those about 
him. He was better—more noble than they. He was—” She 
broke off in the midst of her words, blushing and confused at her 
own animation. 

“Nay, my child, you need have no shame,” said the marquis, 
kindly ; “this young man was, indeed, something more than those 
whom one is accustomed to meet in that class to which he was 
allied. I confess that your preference for him is no mystery to 
me, and I do not at all disapprove of it.” 

** Ah, how good you are, monsieur !”’ uttered the young girl, 
gratefully, as she pressed his hand to her lips. 

He smiled. . 

“It is no merit to me, Rose, that my own honest convictions 
force me to acknowledge his superiority, and the good sense you 
have displayed in your choice. And now,” he added, while the 
old, laughing glance shone in his eyes, “I dare say you are dying 
with curiosity to know how I came into possession of all this 
knowledge ?” 

“Indeed, sir, it is a matter of curiosity to me,” she answered, 
frankly. 

“ What, then, will you say, if I assure you that Robin himself 
told to me the greater part of it all, and that I divined only a very 
little bit—eh, Rose ?” he asked. 

“ Robin, sir? ahi, then you have seen him!” said Rose, with 
hardly suppressed joy. 

“T have seen him, my child.” 

“ And lately ?” 

“ Quite lately,” he returned, pleased and amused at her inno- 
cent betrayal of delight. 

“ May I ask when it was, monsieur?” 

“ It was yesterday; nay—TI have seen him as lately as to-day.” 


“To-day? ah, then, he is very near!” she said, in a subdued 
yet joyful tone, and with her eyes bent to the floor, as in medita- 
tion. Suddenly raising them, she asked: ‘‘ Where was it, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“Too many questions, Rose,” laughed the marquis,— 
many questions! Why, I shall tell every bit, and a little more, e 
you proceed in this direct way! I must keep his whereabouts a 
matter of secrecy for a short time.” 

“ Ah, monsieur!” said Rose, gently, and with a pretty air of 
deprecation. 

“‘ Indeed, my dear child, it will do you no harm. Wait till to- 
morrow, only to-morrow, and I will tell you where he is; nay, 
more—you shall see him. At present, we must have a little fur- 
ther conversation together. And first, you will probably ask how 
I came to describe to you, so minutely, the character of your feel- 
ings, in regard to the want of confidence in me, which troubled 
you ; how, in fact, I guessed at them, or the reason of them, at all ; 
or how I knew the subject which you were about to introduce at 
this interview, for which you asked me this morning. Is it not 
so, Rose ?” 

“Yes, monsieur; it perplexed me a great deal, I confess,” 
answered she; “for you could not have known that I hada secret 
to withhold until Robin told you, and even then, I do not clearly 
see how you could have penetrated my feelings in regard to it, so 
as to describe them so fully. How was it, monsieur ?” 

“I will defer the explanation, if you please,” he answered, smil- 
ingly, “until to-morrow. You will grant me until then ?” 

“ Willingly, if you promise to tell me at that time.” 

‘I promise, Rose. Now you can easily tell how I guessed at 
the object of your errand hither, to-night.” 

The young girl considered a moment; then she replied : 

“Since Robin told you all about this,’ she said, with a slight 
and charming blush, “‘ you must have had little difficulty in divin- 
ing my purpose, when, at your questioning this morning, I ac- 
knowledged that it was to say to you something immediately con- 
nected with myself that I desired to meet you here.” 

“Exactly, Rose,” said the marquis, gaily; “how quick you 
are! I scarcely thought you would remember having said that. 
Perhaps, however, it was as much in the manner of saying it as 
anything. Well, my darling, we have made our confessions— 
have we not? and they were not such terrible confessions, after 
all. Robin, I honestly declare to you, I like, and am proud of. 
I have invited him here to-morrow. But, Rose,’ and he took her 
hand in his, “‘ you must not expect to B¥hold the linen blouse and 
serviceable garments in which you were probably wont to see him. 
Robin is no longer a gardener, and, therefore, you must anticipate 
quite an alteration in his personal appearance.” 

“ How ?—no longer a gardener, monsieur?”’ iterated Rose, in 
some surprise. 

“No longer, my child; he was offered an employment of an 
entirely different character, which he immediately accepted ; it was 
much more congenial to his talents and capabilities, as well as to 
his tastes and desires, He is fast rising in the world, Rose ;” and 
the good marquis smiled. ‘Ah, he will be a great man, some 
day! You would scarcely recognize him now, I’ll warrant. 
Why, child, this rustic lover of yours is as great a gentleman as 
there is in France this day. The throne itself smiles upon him !” 

“He said so,” said Rose, musingly,—“ he said so—did he not ? 
that he should rise to honor, and preferments, and wealth? Yet 
how little I imagined that it would be so soon !” 

“Well, you see I have won my diamonds, Rose,” he said, 
laughingly. ‘‘ You shall give them to me on your wedding-day. 
And now, my darling, let us join the people in the saloon. They 
will be waiting for us.” 

And Rose went with him, almost in a state of bewilderment, 
knowing that she had not said half she wished to say, yet unable 
to recall it, or to think of anything but this sudden revelation of 
the marquis. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A JOYFUL SURPRISE. 


“T sav see Robin this morning !”’ was the first thought of 
Rose, as she sprang from her couch at dawn, and her heart beat 
faster, and her cheeks flushed with a deeper red, and her sweet 
hazel eyes sparkled with happy excitement as she sat before her 
mirror. The blue-eyed Finette was in raptures. 

“ Mademoiselle est si charmante, ce matin!” she protested, with 
undisguised pleasure and admiration, as her busy fingers rapidly 
formed into looped clusters the rich curls of Rose’s soft chestnut 
hair. “I think mademoiselle must be tres heureuse—very, very 
happy this morning!” 

“ Wise conclusion,” laughed Rose, blushingly,—‘ wise conclu- 
sion! What a sagacious personage you are, Finette! Does it 
follow, because I am ‘charmante’ that I must be ‘ heureuse’ also ! 
Yes, Iam happy, as you say,—very happy! And now hasten, 
for I am impatient ;” and she commenced beating, with her tiny 
foot, on the floor, a quick accompaniment to the dancing of her 
lightly throbbing littlo heart. 

Rose had hardly thought, during the absence of Robin, that she 
could be so deeply excited by the news of his anticipated return ; 
but she was too overjoyed to remain quict a single moment. At 
breakfast, it was impossible for her to eat ; and the remarks every- 
where made concerning the sudden improvement in her appear- 
ance, as well as on her sudden and contradictory loss of appetite, 
increased the tinge of crimson that already glowed in her young 
cheek. 

One thing detracted from her otherwise perfect happiness. Louis 
had excused himself from appearing. She had scarcely seen him 
the night before, after leaving the library, and then he had been 
unusually quiet, remaining in a secluded nook of the saloon, com- 
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muning with himself, daring the entire evening ; and he was ab- 
sent this morning. She longed to see him—to hear him speak, 
that she might know he was not offended with her ; for she remem- 
bered the interview between them ; and might not the abruptness 
—the violence, perhaps, of her manner, unconscions though it 
was, have wounded him? Yes; despite the tenderness of that 
silent parting. How her pulse quickened at the remembrance of 
his embrace! She could but sigh. 

The marquis was the only one who refrained from remarking 
on her increased animation, or heightened bloom: but his rapid 
glance surveyed her once, as she entered the saloon, and he turned 
away with an involuntary smile. She caught the smile, however ; 
and though she did not meet his eye for a long time afterwards, 
she was conscious that his thoughts were occupied with her. 

“I wonder at what time I shall see Robin?” soliloquized the 
young girl. ‘ Will monsieur le marquis call me into the library, 
I wonder? Or will the meeting take place here, among all these 
people? Where is Robin?” was her next restless inquiry—an 
inquiry which she had started a thousand times, and as a matter 
of course, in vain, since the previous evening; “and where is it 
that monsieur le marquis has seen him so often of late?” 

Her queries were interrupted by observing, suddenly, that the 
marquis was about to leave the apartment. 

“ Ah, he has not said a word to me!’ meditated Rose. “ He 
tantalizes me. Will he not come back and speak—only three 
words? Will he not even look at me, that I may understand— 
that I may know whether Robin is coming soon ?” 

But he neither spoke, turned, nor gave her a single glance. Yet 
there was something, despite his evident care, which betrayed in 
his countenance the sympathy he felt with Rose. He went out. 
The Count de Clairville talked, aside, with his wife. Helen Mon- 
tauban, at a distant window, sat calmly at her embroidery. Lord 
Egerton bent over her, and spoke, from time to time, some words, 
which, if their effect had been noted, might have been seen, ever and 
anon, to be followed by a deeper mantling of color in the fair 
cheek of the lady, though she scarcely seemed pleased, either. 
Anon the young man toyed and trifled with the gorgeous silks that 
lay in a tangled mass of rainbow bloom in the tiny basket by 
Helen’s side ; and then his glance rested on her face with an ex- 
pression difficult to be defined, though at times it was clearly one 
of unhappiness and disappointment. 

But Rose, albeit she glanced towards the pair more than once, 
hardly took note of these things. She could only think of the 
marquis, of Robin, and of the anticipated meeting. She was rest- 
less—uneasy. From one employment to another she turned, 
without being able to settle her attention undividedly upon any 
individual thing. 

Suddenly, mademoiselle called, gently : 

“Rose, come hither a moment !” 

The young girl advanced towards the window. 

“You wish to speak with me, Helen?’ she asked. 

“‘T have been telling Lord Egerton of some favorite books of 
his which are in the library,” returned Mademoiselle Montauban, 
carelessly. ‘‘ Will you have the kindness, Rose, to help him find 
them? He will tell you their titles.” 

“Cruel Helen!” murmured Francis Egerton, reproachfully, as 
he glanced at her quiet face, before turning away. 

“Not so, my lord,” she answered, in the same tone, without 
lifting her eyes. 

At that instant, a domestic entered the saloon, and coming 
directly to Rose, informed her that monsicur le marquis desired to 
see her immediately in the library. 

The young girl’s heart bounded violently. 

“1 am going now, Pierre,” she answered ; and yet she paused. 

Francis Egerton glanced back at Helen, with an air, half of tri- 
umph, half of sorrow, which said plainly, “ You see your unkind 
artifice to repel me avails you nothing. Why will you persist in 
this conduct—this treatment of me?” 

Mademoiselle Montauban saw the look, and read it easily ; but 
she never once changed countenance, and her eyes were instantly 
fixed on her embroidery again. 

Lord Egerton turned to Rose : 

“ You are going, mademoiselle ¢” 

“Yes—now.”’ She gathered courage; she would not look up 
in her companion’s face, but hastily proceeded to meet the marquis. 

Francis accompanied her as far as the library door, and then 
leaving her, returned directly to Helen. 

But Rose, even though her hand rested upon the fastening of 
the door, had, at first, scarcely the courage to passin. She hesi- 
tated and trembled, but finally, laughing at herself for a little 
coward, she quietly entered. The marquis stood at the further 
end of the apartment, in company with a gentleman—a stranger, 
and both had their faces turned from the door. They had not 
heard her come in. She paused an instant longer, and looked 
about her. No other person was in the room. Robin, then, was 
not here. She had half expected, she hardly knew why, to see 
him at this moment, and she sighed. The marquis still continued 
his conversation with the stranger. This person, who was richly 
yet plainly attired in a suit of deep black, with a short cloak of 
sable velvet drooping from his shoulders, held in one hand a pen 
and @ small portfolio of papers; the other rested on the table 
beside him, supporting him, as he leaned forward towards the mar- 
quis. 

Suddenly, the latter, aroused by some movement of Rose, turned 
and beheld her, and immediately, after whispering a single word 
to his companion, advanced to meet the young girl. There was 
an arch smile on his countenance as he bent down to kiss her. 

“Rose, my pet,” he said, simply, “yonder is Robin; go and 
meet him.” And he passed her directly, leaving the apartment 
and closing the door behind him. 


“That Robin?” Rose, in her astonishment, could neither speak 
nor move. “ That Robin?’ was her inward query. For, forget- 
ting the warning of the marquis, she had looked for Robin of the 
olden memory, and the change bewildered her, until recollection 
came. 

Here, indeed, was no sturdy figure, in its linen blouse, its heavy 
boots, and coarse pantalon of gray stuff; no large hat, such as 
had covered the gardener’s head, and shaded his face from the 
sun; no peasant’s garb, or peasant’s air; and yet—it was Robin! 

“Why does he not speak ?”’ said the young girl, tremblingly, to 
herself. 

Bat, suddenly, the gentleman raised his hand, passed it across 
his brow, and held it there for an instant; then laying aside the 
writing materials which he held, turned and advanced to meet her. 


A low, glad cry escaped the lips of Rose on beholding that face 
—Robin’s face, and then she was silent—she turned pale. What 
was this change which she beheld, as he came nearer? what coun- 
tenance was it? Did she indeed behold Robin himself, or— The 
cloak dropped from his shoulders. 

“ Robin—Louis !” she uttered, quivering with emotion. 

“Well, which is it?” With the same light, beaming, sun- 
shiny smile that she had met every day for the last two weeks— 
with the familiar voice and air that blended in one two characters 
hitherto distinct, he came forward, and taking her hands into the 
gentle yet firm clasp of his own, while he drew her to his breast, 
repeated : ‘Which is it, Rose? Doubting and believing, too? 
Tell me my name, mignonne!”’ 

“ Ah, Louis—Louis, tell me what this means ?” she cried, in an 
imploring tone. 

“Then you declare that I am Louis?” he said, laughingly; 
“but see—see how audacious he has grown!” And the young 
man, with daring tenderness, pressed his lips to hers. ‘“ Which is 
it now, Rose ?” 

“It is—Robin— it is Louis; either, and—both. I cannot tell. 
I am bewildered!” She covered her face with her hands. 

“My Rose—my little, faithful, noble-hearted darling!” Louis 
murmured, lovingly, and with the softest emotion in his tones, as 
he led her to a seat. ‘My generous—brave Rose, will you for- 
give this long and heavy trial? You have conquered—nobly con- 
quered! You are victorious, love. 


won.” 

She did look up. The sweet face, tinged with reddest blushes, 
sparkled with blended tears and smiles. 

“You deceived me, Louis. I ste it now; I understand it all. 
But you deceived me most cruelly!” she said. 

“‘ And almost broke my own heart, Rose, as well as your own. 
Ah, if you knew how I suffered last night, you would forgive 
me!” 

And Rose could but do so. The period of probation was 
passed. The unhappiness to which each had been subjected, in 
its duration, was terminated now. Louis d’Artois had perfected 
his scheme, and tested it fully, to his own satisfaction. The out- 
ward charms of the woman he loved were nobly equalled by her 
truth, her firmness, her constancy. Neither ambition, nor pride, 
nor cupidity, had tempted her, for one instant, to swerve from her 
faith. She had remained—through all the snares that spread about 
her way to take advantage of her failing firmness—true to the 
humble lover who had won her first affection. 

“Rose, do you love me? will you take Louis now ?” asked the 
count, with arch tenderness, while they sat together there, during 
the hour’s happy talk that succeeded the scene above described. 

“How can I take Louis? Iam promised to Robin,” returned 
she, gravely. ‘“ I came here to meet Robin ; he has vanished, and 
you are answerable for his disappearance. I refused Louis last 
night.” 

“Nay, than,—I will become a gardener again, for your sake, 
love. 1 will put on my peasant’s dress once more, and take my 
spade, and toil in the garden from morning till night ; while you 
sit, as you used to sit, just by the cottage door, and sing to me 
while you sew. What a pretty cottage-girl you were, Rose! I 
believe I loved you the first time we met. I am sure I loved you 
afterwards.” 

“ And I thought—” 

“ Ah, what, Rose ?”’ 

“That you loved Helen,” she answered, blushing. 

“Helen? thou little mouse, what put that thought into thy 
pretty head ?” 

“It came there, Louis ; I do not know well how. 1 suspect the 
idea was a very natural one. She is so beautiful !’’ 

“My pet, Helen must never hear you acknowledge that little 
piece of innocent audacity. Helen? Ah, she would smile with 
amusement at the mere mention of such a thing! She would not 
marry me, Rose. I do like her very dearly. She likes me, also, 
quite as well, I believe; but I should as soon contemplate an 
alliance with a queen as with her.” 

“You make me smile, Louis. How modest you are! You 
mean to say that Helen—” 

“T mean to say, Rose, that my proud and lovely cousin will be 
content to remain unwedded all her days, rather than wed with so 
humble a personage as myself. She is a dear cousin, Rose ; but I 
think that, secretly, she is ambitious. Francis Egerton loves her, 
I am sure; but do you not sce that she treats him coldly ?” 

“I thought it was so,” said Rose, in a half-musing tone,—“ I 
thought so.” 

“ And, speaking of that same Francis Egerton, do you know, 
Rose, that I came near being jealous of him, on the first evening 
of my return hither, two or three weeks ago? He was continually 
near you. He seemed chained to your side.” 

“ And you to that of Helen, do you remember?” archly asked 


Look up and speak to me. | 
Let me see, at least, that Louis has not lost the heart that Robin | 


Rose. “Probably the latter circumstance was the cause of the 
former.” 

He laughed. 

“Perhaps ; but I think, if he had never seen Helen, he would 
have been your captive. How would you have treated him, petite ? 
—as you treated me last night ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“I believe it. How fortunate he is! I endured agony last 
evening, Rose!’ His tone was sad, as he said it. 

“ Agony, Louis?” 

“Lest I should gain the very boon I seemed fo earncstly to 
crave. But you were true to Robin. I was more than satisfied 
with the result of my trial. And then, what joy filled my breast, 
with the ringing echo of that sorrowful, yet firm denial of my suit ! 
It was music to me. And then you came to me with such gentle 
sadness in your face, and asked forgiveness for your fancied harsh- 
ness, while still adhering to your decision. 1 was almost on the 
point of betraying my identity for very happiness. But my uncle 
had insisted that I should retain my assumed character until to- 
day.” 

“ And he knew of your disguise t” 

“ He has been acquainted with my secret for a long time.” 

“Why, Louis—Louis! Where are you, my boy?” shouted the 
rich, clear, merry voice of the Count de Clairville, from the ter- 
race; and the next moment they heard his step approaching the 


“ Away, then, my bird!” And he sprang to a side door that 
opened on a staircase leading to the gallery above. “This way, 
Rose. Our mischievous friend, I strongly suspect, knows all 
about this business of ours, and is inclined to tease me a little. 
N'importe ; I will match him, never fear!” 

And the door closed behind Rose just as the summons of the 
count was heard at the opposite entrance. 

It required some hours of retirement and silence, in the solitude 
of her own chamber, to restore to Rose anything like her usual 
tranquillity. The excitement of the last four-and-twenty hours 
had their effect on her, and every nerve was thrilling to the tension 
produced by it. Quiet was impossible ; so she sent away Finette, 
fastened her door, and walked the floor, to work off, in some de- 
gree, the restless agitation she felt. When she had succeeded in 
wearying herself with the exercise, she sat down, and leaning back 
among the cushions that lined with their soft depth her capacious 
Jfauteuil, laughingly and resolutely shut her eyes, with the deter- 
mination to sleep. This was a difficult mattcr, however. Her 
mind was not quite composed yet; and the strange and unlooked- 
for revelations which had so lately taken place, yet employed her 
thoughts, to the utter banishment of repose. 

She could scarcely realize, as she looked back, that affairs had 
assumed such an aspect. She could hardly persuade herself that 
she should never see her rustic lover again ; that, after preparing 
to put away wealth, station, and the love of a rich and titled suitor, 
she had found herself in sure possession of all three. She dwelt 
on this change, to assure herself of its actual reality. 

In the midst of these meditations, slumber did in earnest over- 
take our pretty heroine, and not until the afternoon did she awake 
again. It was Finette’s entrance that roused her. Finette had 
come to inform her mistress that dinner was nearly in readiness ; 
and Rose, after she had bathed her face, had her hair re-arranged, 
and made some alterations in her dress, descended to the saloon. 

Louis was gone to the village. The marquis and his friend, 
Count Frederic, walking together on the terrace, were engaged in 
conversation. The Countess Maric, in one corner, read quietly 
from a favorite book. Helen Montauban worked at her embroi- 
dery, and wore a brighter and better pleased expression than in 
the morning; for Francis Egerton was away. She beckoned 
Rose immediately to her side. 

“ Truant! where have you been?” she said, smilingly, as she 
made the young girl sit by her, and stroked her bright hair. 

“In my chamber, Helen,” answered Rose, laying her pretty 
head against the shoulder of her companion, with happy and lov- 
ing confidence. 

“ A penance of solitude and reflection, my fair sister? What 
sin have you committed !” 

““No sin—no penance was mine, 
become calm and quiet.” 

“ And succeeded, I think. But what ails you, Rose? What is 
in your eyes—your face? Some reflex from underlying emotions 
—glad emotions. You have had good news, enfant?” 

“No—yes! Ah, do not ask me—at least, not now!” laughed 
the young girl. ‘‘ Come to my chamber to-night—will you, Helen ? 
or, I will cOme to yours; it does, not matter which ; and then I 
will tell you, what I cannot—dare not tell you now, here, in this 
broad daylight, with eyes and ears all about us. Yes—ah, yes, 
Helen! I am glad!” She hid her face on Helen’s breast, and 
clasped her arms about her. 

A strange expression flitted, for a moment, over the counte- 
nance of Mademoiselle Montauban. It filled her dark eyes with 
a glance of quick and searching meaning, as they rested fixedly 
on Rose. But it was only for an instant; for Rose lifted her 
head again, and those sweeping, jetty eyelashes veiled every gleam 
of the awakened spirit. 


I was restless. I went to 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WOUNDED LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 


Ir was night. Helen Montauban had entered her spartment, 
and securing the door, gave way to the passionate feelings born of 


x 
' 
| library. 
| 
Rose sprang up. 
| “Let me go, Louis,” she said. 
; 


and then, taking her by the 


hand, bent 
down once more and her. 
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a dire suspicion, which had been rankling in her breast for hours. 
The interview between her father and Rose, in the morning, at 
which she had reasons for believing a third person to be present— 
the appointed meeting with e hint at a confession, the 
character of which she but too well guessed—the thousand slight 
yet convincing tokens of feeling witnessed that afternoon and 
evening, in her close yet silent and stealthy watch over the actions 
and words—nay, even the very glances and tones of more than 
one of the party gathered in the saloon, and more than all, some- 
thing peculiar in the manner of the m 

gay yet mysterious jests of the Count de 


uis, and the occasional | 
lairville,—all combined | 
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to awaken within her the bitterest and most tormenting distrust | 


and suspicion. 

“T will know—I will know!” she said, to herself. A little 
while she waited, till she was able to assume a manner of perfect 
composure ; and then, lifting an alabaster lamp from the toilet, 
she crossed the gallery, and entered the apartment opposite. 

Rose had dismissed her maid, and was brushing out her hair, 


whose rich folds, falling around her light shape, almost concealed | 


it with their shining veil. She turned from the mirror as Mademoi- 
selle Montauban entered, and a lovely smile brightened over her 
sweet face. 


“Ah, I am so glad you have come, Helen !”’ she said, running | 


to her, and throwing those fair, snowy arms about her in an inno- 
cent, loving and happy embrace. 

And Helen Montauban, bending her beautiful head, calmly and 
with seeming kindness and affection, kissed Rose on her forehead. 
The girl shuddered. 


With 
; revenge, and sure, to 
the one who had ro! bed her of his love. 
And Rose sought wot one to dream 
such dreams as youth and joy may 
bring, even while hate and revenge, 
with sleepless eyes, watched over her. 
Helen Montauban, secured herselt 
in the privacy and stillness of her 
chamber, and putting her lamp 
on her own dressing-table, threw her- 
self upon the couch, not to sleep. The 
spirit of rest fled from those eyes, that 
med upon vacancy. There was no 


for heart, with hard, 

, heavy throbs ben its silken 

vesture. Still those words burned upon 

it their scorching characters—“ he loves 
another !” 

She had sworn reve The dream 


of her whole life had been broken now. 
It was as if a single thread of shini 
silver had run its glittering line throug 
her life-woof, and those slender fingers, 
so lately pressed upon her own, had 
ruthlessly snapped it asunder. Rose 
might be innocent of intention to wron 
her—nay, she knew her to be so. An 
ee ated her—hated the beautiful 

, the sweet voice, that had won him 
to love them. She shuddered as she 
seemed to feel once again the pressure 
of that young head upon her bosom. 
It oppressed—suffocated her ; she could 
not breathe. The very air of the room 
was stifling. 

She flung a casement, with 
trembling hands, and leaned far out to 
drink the cool and dewy air of the dark 
midnight. She threw back the heavy 
hair that, loosed from its confinement, 
flowed in cumbrous masses about her 
form, and pressed her burning cheek 
against the icy stone framework of the 
casement. She heeded not the chill 
that struck through her. It was a re- 
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this confession, and each word, each syllable, struck her with a 
deadly blow. The deliberate stab of the midnight murderer tells 
with no deeper power. Yet she listened, and stirred not; she 
spoke sometimes, made some remark or comment, and then lis- 
tened again. There was a kind of savage agony within, that 
dwelt upon that simple love-story in its every detail, and compre- 
hended it with sharp and greedy eagerness; but at the close, all 


memory of those details departed. All that was left of that story, | 


gathered into three words—three single words, that Rose, with 
bashful joy, whispered as she finished: ‘‘He loves me—Louis 
loves me !” 

And Helen Montauban said to herself, ‘He loves another; he 
does not love me!” ‘The words were branded into her heart; 
ow were written there in characters of fire; they were inefface- 
able. 

“You are not going yet? do not go yet, dear Helen!” mur- 
mured Rose. ‘Stay with me a little longer.” 

Her soft eyes, raised so tenderly, so pleadingly, to that face, 
shone with a divine beauty. The gold-tinged tresses, flowing 
about her graceful head, were like the glory that surrounds the 


the dark, stately Helen, whose proud face was calm and 
whose splendid eyes shot forth no shaft of the smoth 
within. 

“ Ah, stay with me, dear Helen—swect Helen !” 

But Helen Montauban uttered some gentle words, and turned 
away. She bade Rose a pleasant good night before she went out, 


uiet, 
fire 


“How cold you are, Helen! Are 
you ill? Your lips are like ice!” 
“ No—I am not ill, dear child; and 
I think it must be because you are so 
warm, so excited, so happy, that you 
ine me to be cold. I have come 
to sit with you a little while before I 
retire.” She went and set her lamp on 
the dressing-table, and then seated her- 
self near by. 
“That is good, Helen,” said Rose. 


“You were kind to come. I wanted 
to see you; I was waiting for you.” 
She sat down by the side of Mademoi- 


selle Montauban, and put her arms 
about her again. 


“Well, you wished to see me—is 


breast again. “Helen, it was about— 
Louis.” 
Those sweet e were hidden; it 


w wilder and whiter as the girl- 
ish, amid confession was made. 


| it was to work, or when, was unknown. 
brow of a saint. Thus seemed this young girl, as she stood before | 


' 
| fully. 


[TO BE €ONTINUED.] 


lief to the fever heat that had flushed 
her from head to foot before. 

There was no moon—no stars. The 
heavens were dark. There was not a 
| gleam of light over the wide midnight, save that which streamed 

trom her casement; and even that she hastentd to quench. She 
needed no light; darkness—utter obscurity, must surround her ; 
it was best suited to her. What had she to do with the light? 
The inner gloom of the spirit found its mating element in the 
blackness that reigned without. She was miserable, and over her 
| misery she wished to brood undisturbed. 
| ‘There was guilt in her heart, too, as well as hatred. The evil 
| spirit that dwelt within her was roused, in its worst form, to action. 
| It was seeking only opportunity to display itself. She had sworn 
| revenge on Rose for her innocent rivalry ; sworn it in the first hour 
| of this bitter disappointment, and deliberately and calmly had she 

sealed that oath with the seal of another Judas. This desire of 
| vengeance grew none the fainter—none the less terrible, now that, 
| in the darkness, she sat and cherished it—nay, it even acquired ten- 

fold foree. She had no pity for the girl’s youth, and gentleness, 
and goodness ; she loathed it all, since it had been so fatal, as she 
thought, to her; she would have no mercy on her—none. 

This was all she thought of—that vengeance must he had. How 
Its very shape was yct 
undefined ; but some shape or other it must take soon. At pres- 
ent, a vague idea only floated before her. It was sweet, in her 
bitterness of soul, to contemplate it. She would lay her plan care- 
It should be matured to the rarest perfection, before the 
period for action came, that there might be no failure. She said 


| to herself, ‘I will never see Rose Lamonte the bride of Louis!” 


Wile 


; 


: 
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She paused again; and Helen Mon- fi. Vm * | 
: v0 On, ; I am interested—I mn 
all this—every word, every syllable of 


TAYLOR & SONS’ BREWERY. 
We present on this and the 
ing page, three sketches of the various 
ents of one of the most cele- 
brated breweries in the world, that of 
John Taylor & Sons, New York. Our 
firet engraving is a front view of the 
building, which was in the year 
1852, at South Ferry, in the city of 
Albany, and covers an area of two 
hundred feet by one hundred and ten 
feet, facing Hudson River, the 
main building being 200 feet long and 
65 feet wide. Upon the end facing the 
river, a wing 70 feet by 40 is erected 
the whole being seven stories high, an 
provided with elevators for hoisting 
> from vessels, at the rate of 1000 
ushels per hour. There are also pro- 
visions of ample space for storage, etc. 
The end of the brewery or main build- 
ing contains nearly all the machinery, 
in its basement an enormous water- 
amp, capable of raising four hundred 
Is = hour to the sixth story, 
where the water tank is located, at- 
tracts attention, and also the three- 
throw gun-metal pump which can raise 
two hundred barrels of ale per hour to 
the coolers which are in the sixth story. 
In this department we find the hop 
back—a wort back, a spent-hop bin, 
ashery, etc. Inthe second story we find 
two mash tubs, of 500 and 1000 bush- 
els capacity, 2 mills for crushing malt, 
2 immense vats or brewing coppers 
of 600 and 1000 barrels capacity, 2 
double-geared engines of 25 horse-pow- 
er each, which are employed to drive 
the mechanical labor-saving contrivan- 
ces throughout the establishment, serv- 
.ing, by the connection of over 700 feet 
of shafting, to do all the hoisting, ele- 
vating. pamping. ete., which is requir- 
ed. This is delineated in our second 
engraving. The third story contains the cases for ground malt, with 
the screens for cleansing the malt from all foreign or deleterious 
substances on its way to the mill for crushing, and the repairing 
room. Omitting the intervening stories, we proceed to the sixth, 
where we have the capacious wrought iron water-tanks, holding 
1000 barrels; here also is a steam condenser for heating water. 
Proceeding now to the end of the brewery facing on Broadway, 
we have, in the basement, two storing vats for ale and porter, of 
the capacity of 600 barrels each, a racking-tub, and sufficient space 
to store 10,000 barrels. Of this portion of the buildings, the sec- 
ond story is devoted to the cleansing and refining of ale and por- 
ter, and contains 365 pontoons, and 5 receiving tubs capable of 
holding 2600 barrels—all made of white cedar; these pontoons 
are divided into five sets and placed in rows, between which yeast 
troughs are so arranged as to carry off the flow of yeast as it 
purges from the ale in the process of cleansing. These are shown 
our third engraving. The third story contains 5 parachute tubs, 
to feed the ranges below, and 4 huge tuns of 1000 barrels capaci- 
ty each—all of these are made of white cedar, and receive the ale 
or port>r as it descends from the coolers; there yeast is added to 
give the first stage of fermentation. In the fourth and fifth storics 
2 malt bins afford room for over 40,000 bushels when prepared 
nd ready for use ; the sixth story is covered with shallow, square 


PONTOON ROOM. 


vats, lined with tinned copper, capable of holding, when spread 
out to the depth of two inches, over 500 barrels of ale or porter. 
Over these vats fans are driven with great speed, to reduce the 
temperature of the liquor before it descends for the processes of 
the rooms below, which we have already described. Attached to 
this end of the brewery are the office and library, and in its rear 
is the cooper’s shop. 150,000 barrels are brewed in one year. J. 
Taylor & Sons have, connected with their brewery, four extensive 
malt-houses, two upon lots of land each side of the brewery, capa- 


ble of malting over 300,000 bushels of barley, during the malting | 


season. This model brewery is built and internally arranged upon 
the plan of Lion Brewery, Southwark, London. A large portion 
of the hops used in this establishment are raised by Charles D. 


Palmer, Fsq., of Oneida county, N. Y., the quality of which is | 


unsurpassed. Mr. Palmer is supposed to be, and doubtless is, the 
largest and most successful hop-grower in America. In their busi- 
ness, the Messrs. Taylor have over half a million of dollars invest- 
ed, and their principal offices for the exclusive sale of their man- 
ufactures are at No. 356 Greenwich Street, New York, and No. 


286 Commercial Strect, Boston, but they have agents in every | 


seaboard State of the Union, from Maine to Texas, and also in 
California, where their ales are exclusively sold, having the prefer- 
ence over all others. 


CROSSING THE ICE AT ALBANY, N. Y. 

The universality of the snow and ice will make this winter al- 
most as memorable a one as that which, in the early part of the 
last century, was duly chronicled by Cotton Mather. The snow, 
in its prodigality, has “known no north, no south, no east, no 
west,” but has distributed its favors from Maine to Texas, from 
the Atlantic to the Sierra Nevada, in which latter place it “ just 
as naturally ” belongs as it does on the top of the White Moun- 
tains. But our engraving exhibits a place where snow is no nov- 
elty. Somebody has said that Albany is the hottes€ place in sum- 
mer and the coldest in winter in the United States. At any rate 
the Albanians never pass a year without sleighing, and the Alba- 
ny sleighs and cutters are renowned all the world over. The ad- 
vent of the snow is always welcomed with cordial glee, and is the 
signal for turning out all the teams of every description. Albany 
can boast of a large proportion of fine horses, being in just the 
position to pick up the finest specimens. Our engraving shows 
the Hudson frozen up to a satisfactory degree of solidity and cov- 
ered with snow, a regular thoroughfare being established across, 
on which the sleighs are swarming. On the left is the railroad 
station, and in the distance the crowded city with its whitened roofs. 
The present season has been remarkable for the high-roads old 
Winter has thrown over the rivers even to the south and west. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
PARTING. 


BY MARY 8. LUCY, 


They met, that quiet autumn eve, 
At the old trysting place; 


Into the common strife, 


The other went with sinking heart, 
Back to the olden life. 


Then, often came there words of love, 
And hopeful tenderness, 

From the lone wanderer on the sea, 
Tier weary heart to bless. 

And brightly there was pictured forth, 
The time when they should be 

United as in olden time, 
Beneath the trystiug tree! 


At length her fond heart traced a change— 
In vain she questioned why ; 
For pride was strong, though hope's white wings 
Were folding silently. 
Then many blessed her gentle heart, 
Her kindness evermore ; 
She was not one to idly weep, 
Though her life dream was o'er. 


Years hurried on. One summer day, 
When winds were breathing low, 
There came one to the old churchyard, 
Who wandered to and fro; 
And where amid the cypress boughs, 
The sunshine wandered through, 
He knelt beside a slender mound, 
And sighed, “Had J been true!” 


There were deep furrows on his cheek, 
And silver in his bair; 

There were no need of words to speak, 
His life was written there! 

A sadder but a truer heart, 
He turned him back again ; 

By all the visions of his dreams, 
She had not lived in vain. 


And often comes there to him now, 
A sweet Madonna face, 

A gleam of waving golden hair, 
Replete with every grace ; 

The burden of his midnight hours, 
His dreamings all alone ; 

A white stone in an old churchyard, 
And “ Alice” on the stone. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


TweENTY years ago, the parish church of Allentown was de- 
prived of its pastor by death. The old minister had labored, year 
after year, among his people, and on their part, they willingly un- 
dertook to watch his declining years to the end. The tie between 
shepherd and flock was not so easily severed then, as in later 
days ; and these relations were beautifully sustained by the Allen- 
town church. Too poor to allow of hiring a colleague, they had 
been willing to support the old pastor, and to require him to 
preach, only when his failing strength would permit, the sermons 
which he had written in more vigorous days. 

When his lamp of life was at length extinguished, they set 
about getting a new minister. Like all parishes, there were some 
unquiet souls in Allentown, who made trouble and vexation 
enough, before they could finally settle upon any individual to 
supply the place of Mr. Harding. On this list stood Deacon 
Harding, the minister’s own nephew. Ten times did the people 
appear to be almost decided in their choice, when the deacon 
would raise some cavil which would throw everything into confu- 
sion. Sometimes the candidate was too old, sometimes too 
young. One had too large a family, another had none. One 
spoke too low, and another wore too fashionable a coat. 

But a new aspirant to the favor of the Allentown church ap- 
peared, armed with a letter from the president of a popular theo- 
logical seminary ; and before his modest, serious and humble de- 
portment, even the deacon’s fastidious scruples melted away. Mr. 
Gilbert was a young man. His acquirements were respectable, 
his talents of no mean order, his appearance quict, and, at first 
sight prepossessing ; while subsequent acquaintance deepened the 
favorable impression. 

His somewhat pale face showed the student—his air and bear- 
ing, while they were in keeping with his profession, were yet 
frank, open and manly; and his conversational powers, when 
awakened by contact with congenial minds, were full, clear and 
impressive. Such was the man who appeared in the pulpit of 
Allentown church, on the first bright Sabbath in June. It was a 
lovely morning. “The old bell rang out in the clear summer 
air,” the earth wore its greenest livery, and the sky its deepest 
blue. The whole parish was out, except the lame cripple, Marion 
Torsleff, her sister Elinor, and a few who staid to keep infants 
at home. 

Bright summer dresses were donned, and ribbons of every light 
hue were streaming from the pretty straw bonnets ; while the men 
appeared in new coats, and thin vests and light colored gloves. 
The church was newly painted, carpeted and curtained. Frosh 
flowers filled the vases on the pulpit and the communion table, 


and the air came in, soft and fragrant with the perfume of roses 
and honeysuckles, which had been carefully trained around the 
church. Every éye was turned anxiously on the new minister, as 
he gave out the morning hymn. As he rose for prayer, there was 
a deep hush all over the house. His voice was low, yet distinct- 
ly heard in the remotest part of the church, and he prayed fer- 
vently and earnestly. The text—‘ One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism,” was the burden of the sermon. He was mild, spirit- 
ual and persuasive in presenting it; and the perfect silence and 
attention manifested, spoke the sympathy and interest of the 
audience. A quiet, satisfied look was upon every countenance ; 
and when, at length, the services were closed, there were many 
who came forward and expressed their deep approbation of his 
words. 

The young minister looked gratified at this unexpected demon- 
stration, and responded to their friendly conversation ; but, in a 
moment, he made his way out through a side door, and entering 
the vestry room, he burst into tears. They had been waiting in 
his eyes all the morning, but- he had pent them in, and now he 
leaned his head upon his hand and wept like a child. He had so 
dreaded this hour! A thousand times he had fancied just such a 
scene, and as often, he had seen himself in imagination, breaking 
down in the pulpit, and making himself a mark for the smallest 
child, or the weakest in intellect, to laugh at and despise. His 
nerves had been so highly wrought upon, that now that the ten- 
sion was relaxed he was prostrated. When at length he recov- 
ered, and was retiring from the church, a little girl who had evi- 
dently waited for him on the steps, came up and said to him: 


“T am sister to Marion Torsleff, who is lame and could not 
come, but she wants to see her minister, and sent me to beg you 
to come to her. Will you go home with me ?” 

The young minister hesitated a moment, and then said : 

“T will go with you, my dear, if I can do any good, but I 
am very tired now. Shall I not rather go to your sister in the 
evening ?” 

“ Are you tired, sir? Well, never mind ; come to-night if you 
please ;” and the fairy child; who seemed only seven or eight 
years old, returned to her home with a slow and measured tread 
quite unusual to her. 

She soon entered the small brown house in which Marion Tors- 
leff lived. There was the most perfect neatness in the little room 
where she lay on a couch, amidst a heap of roses which little 
Annie had lavishly thrown over her. She was pale, and the pale- 
ness was more striking, from the quantity of dark curls which 
hung over her pillow in heavy masses. A girl sat by her, whose 
resemblance showed her to be another sister ; but she was bright, 
beautiful and happy, while the other was sad, ill and feeble. 
There was a strong contrast between the two—one so pale and 
deathly, the other with such rich, glowing color on her pure cheek, 
whence the eloquent blood seemed bursting forth like “ the flash of 
a ruby imprisoned in snow.” 

As little Annie came slowly in alone, Marion looked sad and 
disappointed. She pressed her hands over her eyes, but did not 
speak ; and seemed as if she were suffering from some great in- 
jury. She drew up her limbs spasmodicaily, and finally moaned 
as from pain. Elinor, the other sister, tried to soothe her, but, al- 
though she gave up going to church, to stay with her, still Marion 
was cold and gloomy the whole afternoon, and exhibited that 
mixture of sullenness and wretchedness so common to people of 
her class. Elinor attempted to read to her, but she turned her 
face to the wall, and throwing back her hair, she lay for an hour 
without speaking. 

The afternoon service closed, and as the last straggling footstep 
passed away out ef hearing, the minister entered Marion’s little 
room. He had come,too late for Marion. She was in one of her 
wayward moods, and would not converse with him now, although 
at noon she would have pleased and interested him. Now he saw 
only an ordinary cripple to pity. Had he gone to her when she 
sent for him she would have charmed him by her simple beauty of 
expression, her quickness of thought, and the real genius which 
inhabited that poor suffering frame. But Marion’s disease had in- 
jured her temper, and at times she displayed a degree of impa- 
tience and restlessness that made every one miserable around her. 
Elinor was the greatest sufferer, because she was most with her, 
and also because she was most ready to bear without retorting, 
her sarcastic and jealous speeches. 

As Mr. Gilbert entered, little Annic came running in, with a 
beautiful wreath of fresh roses in her hand, and throwing it on the 
bed she said to her sister : 

“‘ William is at the door; may he come in ?” 

A faint blush overspread the invalid’s cheek ; but Elinor, rising, 
went forward and motioned to the visitor to enter. A young man 
entered, whom the girls addressed as Cousin William. He sat 
down by Marion’s bed, took little Annie on his knee, and seemed 
to be perfectly at his ease ; but it was evident that the invalid was 
disturbed and restless in his presence. 

The minister conversed with the sisters for some time; elicited 
from them the story of their father’s death, and the consequent 
depression and decay of their mother; their mutual dependence 
on each other, until Marion’s unhappy accident ; and finally, that 
the bright flush in Elinor’s beautiful cheek was but the hectic col- 
oring of the same disease that had carried away her mother. 
This last was whispered to him by Marion; but the minister 
could not believe it, as he gazed upon the open, happy face, serene 
in its youthful beauty. Nor indeed was it so—though Marion’s 
thoughts all tended that way, especially in a repentant mood after 
treating her sister ill, as she often did. 

He found that the whole dependente of the family, in regard to 

matters, was in a small estate which they were too poor 
to occupy, but which brought in an income upon which they con- 


trived to live; that Elinor’s spare hours were devoted to needle 
work, to cke out the scanty sum necessary for their support ; that 
her cheerfulness was the light, as Marion’s despondency was the 
shadow, of their little home; and that ‘ Cousin William” had 
been Marion’s devoted lover before her misfortune, but had rather 
leaned to the other sister after that event. 


How Mr. Gilbert ever got at such a multitude of facts in a half 
hour’s visit, was a mystery; but he was one whose manners be- 
spcke confidence, and the innocent trust of the sisters put him in 
possession of their whole history, for his winning manners had 
unconsciously chained even poor restless Marion. Little Annie 
clung to him as to an old friend ; and when he left the house, it 
seemed as if a stray sunbeam had darted suddenly across Marion’s 
sick bed, and as suddenly vanished. 

William was still sitting by her, but with his eyes fixed on 
Elinor. There was no reserve in their communings, for William’s 
mind had been freely opened to both at once, and he had told 
them plainly, while sitting together, that his heart was given to 
the elder sister, whom he had so long watched in hours of cheer- 
ful waiting on the younger. Now he offered to marry Elinor, 
and to hire a nurse in his own house for Marion; but the latter 
declared that she would never burden him with her presence ; and 
thus the matter rested. 

When Hanson Gilbert returned to the house where he had 
taken up his abode, he sat down and wrote to a friend in a dis- 
tant city, who had made diseases of the limbs his study for years, 
detailing Marion’s case, and urging him to come to him if he saw 
any reason to hope that she could be restored to any degree of 
ease. The condition of the poor girl, her friendless state, and the 
evident good sense and intelligence which her disease was fast 
obscuring, interested him. The idea that he could, indirectly, be- 
come the means of her restoration struck him as being the first 
offering of his ministry ; and he went to work most enthusiasti- 
cally in her behalf. 

How often Mrs. Porter, the opposite neighbor, had remarked to 
her daughter that the minister went quite too often to see the 
Torsleffs—how many times William accused his cousin Elinor 
of receiving Mr. Gilbert’s attentions—how much the people of 
the parish objected to what they deemed a monopoly of the minis- 
ter’s time, by people so obscure as the sisters, we have not time to 
tell. But Mr. Gilbert did not heed any of these things, although 
he heard them all. He was bent upon doing good to a worthy 
and unfortunate family ; and he continued to visit them. 

It was only a few weeks after this, that Mr. Gilbert’s friend, 
Dr. Prescott, arrived in town. The two friends had not met for 
two years, and were mutually delighted to renew their intercourse. 
Those two years had been mostly spent by Dr. Prescott in Paris, 
where he had found and improved great advantages in his profes- 
sion. He came cheerfully at the minister’s call, not only from a 
desire to see him, but because he desired to take every opportu- 
nity of introducing his methods of cure; and, moreover, he was a 
man of large benevolence, and the case, as Mr. Gilbert described 
it, was one of interest to his feelings, privately, as well as pro- 
fessionally. 

Mr. Gilbert took him, the same evening, to visit Marion, and 
was rejoiced to hear him say, on leaving the house, that it was a 
case that certainly admitted of palliation, and probably of resto- 
ration. Marion was not allowed to know of this, as she was so 
excitable ; but the minister called the next morning, and told her 
that Dr. Prescott would operate slightly upon her limbs, and 
hoped to give her ease. She was alone when he went in, and 
they had a long conversation. Mr. Gilbert had found the truo 
key to Marion’s heart, and she unveiled it without fear. For the 
last three weeks he had seen her every day, and found her so per- 
fectly intelligent, so well educated, yet so simple, that he could 
not conceal from himself the interest she excited in him. Her 
occasional fits of despondency and unrest, he believed truly, were 
only the result of her disease, and he felt that, were she only well, 
she would be happy. 

That she had made up her mind to bear the loss of her cous- 
in’s affections he well knew—for she had repeatedly urged Elinor, 
in his presence, to accept the transfer. Elinor could not, how- 
ever, be persuaded to do so, because she knew how sensitive Ma- 
rion had always been on the subject. She did not dream that a 
new and powerful interest—an affection not the less deep because 
she felt it hopeless—was awakened in Marion’s heart; that, as 
she lay on her bed, racked with pain, one voice could bring pa- 
tience and calmness to her suffering hours ; that, lying there, her 
quick ear caught the sound of his footstep, long before his form 
was seen coming up the green lane; that the flowers he brought 
were cherished and preserved, long after their beauty was faded, 
and that everything which he had touched in the room, was hence- 
forth sacred in the eyes of the lame girl. Ah! Elinor had no 
such love at this for Cousin William—and yet she had half 
promised, that if Marion should ever recover, she would marry” 
him, 

As yet, Marion believed herself alone in her love, but this 
morning’s conversation had told her that if she could not be his 
wife, no other woman ever should. How her pale check glowed 
at this unexpected avowal! How the white hand was pressed over 
the brow, and the dark eyes filled with tears! She—a cripple !— 
could she win the heart of a man whom, in her imagination, she 
had cherished as a superior being! She had so kept her love in 


‘her heart, that she believed no one would ever know it; and she 


had rejoiced in the thought that, as she could not live for him, she 
could at least die for him. Die for him! The thought was rap-- 
turous indeed. She had never, in her wildest dreams, fancied 
that he would ask her to live for his sake; and now it was over- 
whelming. It was all revealed to her now! The attentions that 
he had shown her, which she supposed were hers only beeause 
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she was ill and poor, and might equally have been given to the 
lame beggar over the hill! She almost wished him to go away, 
that she might be alone with her great thought. Now she could 
see why Mr. Gilbert’s friend—she did not know what his profes- 
sion was—was so earnest in asking so many questions about her 
accident and its subsequent effects. Now she could look at the 
subject in so trua a light! 

Elinor came in after he was gone, and wondered at the mysteri- 
ous light that shone upon Marion’s usually pallid face. There was 
a quiet hush in the room, which Elinor almost feared to break by 
the sound of her voice even; but for the meaning of what she 
saw and felt, she could not account. She almost feared that Ma- 
rion was going to die, with that glorified face of hers. Her voice 
too, sometimes so sharp and unnatural, was low and sweet, as she 
spoke to Elinor upon the beauty of the morning. Then Elinor 
smiled, for the clouds were already lowering with rain ! 

In the afternoon Dr. Prescott came again, in his own proper 
title; examined the diseased feet, and arranged for the operation 
of the next morning. Elinor was quivering with alarm at the 
thought; but Marion borrowed a courage from her new circum- 
stances which she could not have felt, had this been proposed a 
week before. . 

There is a sentence in common use :—“ Bring out your hopes 
and look at them.”” Marion did so with hers, and did not dare to 
let her faith stand beside them. It was too much to believe even 
when the doctor assured her that he should be successful. Still, 
she was anxious that the experiment should be made, both for her 
own sake and that of another; so, at ten the next morning, she 
submitted to be taken out of bed and placed on a table. It was a 
weary and painful process, which Elinor had not courage to bear, 
and she was sent away without knowing that it was to take place. 

Mr. Gilbert stood by Marion, holding her hand and offering up 
voiceless prayers in her behalf. At length he heard Dr. Prescott’s 
voice announce that the operation was finished. The minister 
looked up from the table where he had buried his face, and met 
the animated and satisfied look of his friend, telling him that 
all was safe. So strongly did the doctor feel for Mr. Gilbert, that 
he left the patient in other hands, while he came to him and 
pressed his hand in token of his sympathy. 

Marion was taken back to her bed, exhausted and pale. She 
had fainted three times, and now lay in a stupor, unconscious of 
all around her. Elinor was summoned home to attend her, and 
the doctor drew Mr. Gilbert away by force to his dinner. 

Meantime, the Allentown people were terribly scandalized at 
the utter devotion of the minister. It was shocking to them to 
feel that he was going to be engaged to Elinor Torsleff—for of 
Marion no one would ever think, in connection with their pastor! 
They knew nothing beyond the bare fact of his going there. It 
was enough to rouse their jealous scrutiny, and they forthwith 
constituted themselves into legislators, went into a committee of 
the whole, and voted Elinor Torsleff a coquette, and Mr. Gilbert 
a fool. He, for his part, went on his way without any let or hin- 
drance. His heart and conscience acquitted him fully in regard to 
the young ladies of his society. He had never so much as waited 
on one home in a storm. He had determined not to know any- 
thing of what they might say of him; and he equally determined 
never to try their patience by relating to them his late experience. 

“Well, my good friend,” said Doctor Prescott, as he came in 
- from a last visit to Marion, before he left town, “I shall have to 
tax you with payment for my late services, after all.” 

Mr. Gilbert blushed crimson, for Prescott had assured him that 
it should cost nothing. 

“T shall not ‘cease from troubling’ ‘until you repay me by 
pleading my case with the elder sister.” 

“Tam heartily glad of it,” said he; “you shall have all my 
influence in that quarter, especially as I do not like the ‘ Cousin 
William ’ to whom she is partially engaged.” 

William’s desertion of Marion had seemed so heartless to Mr. 
Gilbert, that he could not bear that he should marry her sister. 
Gratitude to him who had taken the shadow from their home, soon 
deepened into love, in Elinor’s heart; and the minister soon had 
the pleasure of congratulating his friend upon another success. — 

The next morning after the operation, Marion awoke to new 
life and energy. She lay all that week and the next, patiently— 
thinking how sweet it was to be nursed and tended by one belov- 
ed, and scarcely uttering a single groan, even when the bandages 
were removed—so happy, that it was happiness enough to others 
to sit in the reflected light of her countenance. In a few months 
she was able to walk ; still slightly lame, but without suffering. 
On the first day of the following June, the anniversary of their 
first meeting, Hanson Gilbert and Marion Torsleff were married. 
After them came Doctor Prescott and Elinor, and the minister 
himself pronounced the marriage benediction for the last couple. 
The two brides, in their simple white dresses, looked indeed beau- 
tiful. As Marion walked slowly up the aisle of the church, where 
she had not been for long years before, every eye followed her in 
tears. She was yet pale, but the light of happiness was in her 
beautiful eyes, and there was scarcely a heart in the church that 
did not own the goodness and beauty of the MinistHR’s Wire. 

A SINGULAR MAN. 


It is not often the case that authors manifest indifference to 

ir pecuniary interests. An exception, however to the eral 
rule is found in the case of the anonymous writer of a new lyceum 
tragedy—‘ The Gladiator of Ravenna.” The play has attained 
great popularity in Germany, and the poet’s shares in the profits 
of its various performances, amount, it is said, to upwards of seven 
thousand dollars—which sum, deposited in the various cash box- 
es of the different court theatres, has for some time awaited the 
disposal of the legitimate owner. Neither laurels nor gold can 
dramatist to reveal himself to the public.—London 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
DOING ONE’S OWN HOUSEWORK. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Ir was the third week after her marriage; and the little wife 
sat dejectedly by the parlor window, watching the retiring foot- 
steps of her husband as he passed round the corner. Tears were 
in her beautiful eyes, and her little white hands hung down list- 
lessly over her silk apron. You would think that John Ellis had 
said something very cruel to his poor wife, to call out such a 
burst of sorrow. But the “height and breadth” of John’s cruel- 
ty was merely to show his pretty Margaret how pleasantly they 
could live, and how much they could save up for future years, if 
she would but dismiss the great slatternly servant girl, who was 
dawdling about all day long in the kitchen, breaking the crockery, 
wasting the food, and destroying, in fact, nine times the amount 
of her wages, every day of her life. 

“So, he married me for a slave,” poor Margaret thought, “and 
all my education, which dear father was so proud of, and the 
pleasure I was to enjoy in going out and receiving company, and 
being constantly dressed in the way which he used to like to see 
me, must all give way to John’s whim of having me drudging in 
the kitchen !” 

And she would have sobbed aloud, had she not thought that 
Kitty would hear her. She looked at those delicate white hands 
which John had so much admired when she was playing on the 
piano, and it was very hard to think that now he had marric ' her, 
he was willing that they should become large and red with kitch- 
en work. She sickened at the thought, and then she turned the 
sparkling rings that John had given her, round her fingers, and 
thought how soon they would be too small, if she should have to 
wash dishes. Poor little Margaret! She, whose parents had 
brought her up so delicately that she had never yet (to use a 
phrase which people employ to express the greatest possible ex- 
emption from labor), brought even the water to wash her hands, 
and who felt that John had looked upon her as a being altogether 
too refined and exquisite for common purposes; to think of his 
wanting to take her down from her pedestal, and place her in the 
kitchen! It was too much. She almost wished she had married 
old Mr. Hale, who had offered himself regularly every year since 
she was fifteen. She wondered if John would want her to black 
his boots. Perhaps he would like to have her take in work. Had 
she really married such a mean man after all? Nobody knows 
what dreadful images of servitude and hardship Margaret might 
have called up, had not a loud crash of broken china startled her, 
and wiping her eyes she descended to the kitchen, where for three 
weeks Kitty had reigned sole mistress. Had Margaret’s mother 
been near her daughter, she would have turned away Kitty the 
first day she came; but neither John nor Margaret knew enough 
of domestic affairs to perceive that she was wholly incompetent 
to do what she had undertaken, though bitterly feeling that there 
was disorder and discomfort in the house. They attributed it 
only to the inconvenience of the house ; for both had hitherto 
been accustomed to the wide halls and ample rooms of country 
houses, and were annoyed by the dark stairways and dimly lighted 
basement of their city home. They had chosen this house out of 
many which offered, because it had two parlors, and Margaret’s 
handsome outtit of furniture demanded a good deal of room. 

When Margaret went down, Kitty was hastily hiding sqme- 
thing in the cellar, back of the kitchen. 

“ What was that broken ?” said Mrs. Ellis. “I thought I heard 
a terrible crash.” 

“O, no, mum—no indeed; it must have been in the next 
house,” said Kitty, whose very red face told a different story. 

Margaret went into the cellar and fastered the door, when she 
commenced searching at the barrel where Kitty had been stand- 
‘ing. Among the straw which had been thrown into it from her 
crates, she discovered four of her precious cut glass goblets, two 
china saucers, three plates and the top of a sugar bowl. Looking 
round, she spied a large pail filled with pieces of cold meat, and 
further on, a pan full of spoiled dough. Vegetables, in various 
stages of decay, lay scattered round the cellar, the closet showed 
at least five plates of butter, three of cheese, and six or seven of 
bread, pie and cake. Margaret was roused now, and she was de- 
termined to look closer. Opening her nice new wash boiler, she 
found it covered with rust; the kettles were set away without 
washing, @ new soapstone furnace for heating irons, was broken 
by a heavy log of wood which had fallen on it, and a long handled 
brush was also broken. On coming back to the room, where 
Kitty was wearing a defiant look, she proceeded to the inspection 
of the closet there. In a basket, she found her ironing blanket 
rolled up wet, and two of her own French collars mildewing 
among its folds. In the'dining room, the girl had been tamper- 
ing with the new French clock, and put it to sleep. In the closet 
there were various cracked articles ingeniously disposed so as to 
hide the cracks. 

Margaret was good at figures, and without noticing the girl by 
a single word, she proceeded up stairs to her own room, and sat 
down to perform a very simple operation, which ran as follows : 


Total, 


Her judgment led her to call the waste and injury she had 
witnessed, at least four dollars and a half more, making the very 
respectable sum ef twenty-five dollars for three weeks, and 


amounting in a year, allowing at the same ratio, to four hundred 
and thirty-three dollars and sixteen cents! And this from a salary 
of only fifteen hundred dollars a year! Adding this to the rent 
of an expensive house, the style of dress which she expected, and 
occasional rides into the country, and a few concert tickets— 
Margaret was really overwhelmed. Her tears were gone. She 
was a woman of spirit, after all, and her decisions were usually 
made with promptness and executed with despatch. She called 
Kitty up to the parlor, and giving her the amount of her wages 
and money enough to pay her board for a week, she dismissed her 
at once. 

As soon as Kitty was gone she went to her chamber, and se- 
lecting the coarsest of her dresses, a dark gingham, she put it on. 
A plain linen collar was added, and tearing off a piece of calico 
from a roll which her mother had provided for winter spreads, she 
sat down and made her a large apron. Pinning up her sleeves, 
and putting on her apron, she went down to the kitchen. In an 
hour she had managed to bring it into something like order, by 
sweeping the floor and laying aside the numerous towels and nap- 
kins which had accumulated for the wash. Her spirits actually 
rose with the fine exercise she was taking, and the nice order into 
which she was bringing her rooms. She did not feel tired at all ; 


not half so much, at least, as she was the other day, going up 
Washington Street; and on looking at her dress after she 
got through, she was forced to acknowledge that it was not half 
so soiled as the one she wore on that occasion. 

“But why need we live in town at all ?” thought Margaret. “TI 
think I could manage things better if we only had a little cottage 
in the country, and I will coax John to remove.” 

When John came home that day, he heard no sound of piano 
or guitar ; and he wondered why the parlor blinds were so closely 
shut. Margaret, he thought, must be ill or out; and he anxious- 
ly applied his key to the latch. Not finding her, he descended to 
the lower regions, where he found a nice little dinner smoking on 
the table, and Margaret already seated. She had taken off her 
apron, smoothed her hair and adjusted her collar; and her pret- 
ty dark dress was well-fitting and becoming. She had a glow on 
her cheek, and her eyes had recovered from the tears of the morn- 
ing. So exhilarated had she become from her exercise, that she 
had actually forgotten that she intended to meet John with a great 
deal of dignity, when he should return. John sat down to dinner, 
praised the steak, admired the pudding, and thought Kitty, for 
once, got them a good dinner. Margaret looked rather queer, but 
he did not understand that anything was going on until Margaret 
went round to his side of the table, and told him that she had 
taken his advice and dismissed Kitty, and had resolved to do 
her own work. John thought, of course, that she was the best lit- 
tle wife in the world ; and he listened eagerly to her plan of living 
out of town. 

“Why did we not think of it before?” said he. “I know of 
a good house just out of the city, only a few miles by railway.” 

“ We will go and see it this afternoon,”’ said Margaret; “‘and 
I know you can easily dispose of our lease here.” 

So, after Margaret had cleared away with her own hands, and 
washed the dishes without breaking them, she dressed herself neat- 
ly, and when John was ready to go, she accompanied him. It was 
spring, and the smell of the fresh earth and of the budding leaves 
was delightful. A walk of a very few minutes brought them to a 
pleasant little cottage, in the window of which was a notice, im- 
plying that it was to be let. The owner happened to be near, and 
they walked over the house, admiring its pleasant and convenient 
rooms. They could have it at once, and they agreed to take 
it immediately ; and so it was all settled. 

The next week found them settled quietly in their new home. 
One attic room was appropriated to the furniture which they could 
not find space for below. The kitchen was almost perfect in its 
arrangements, and Margaret thought that, comparing it with the 
house in the city, it would be only play to do all the work. She 
even talked of keeping a cow and making her own butter! and 
with those little white hands too. 

How pleasant was her room with its bay window looking out 
on green meadows and blossoming orchards, and all the beautiful 
sights which the ceuntry affords. There was a tall rose bush 
growing over the window, and a fine honeysuckle round the 
porch, and a little yard full of mignonette and verbenas ; and 
Margaret was delighted with all. 

The neighborhood into which the Ellises had removed, hap- 
pened to be a very good one. Several of the ladies near her were 
highly intelligent and cultivated. They soon called upon her, 
and she found that many of them had removed from the city ftom 
the same motive which had influenced herself—to get rid of the 
annoyance of bad help, and to live in a place where it was not 
considered disgraceful to take charge of their own housework. 
Nor did it detract from their intellectual excellence, nor make 
them less polished and agreeable, because they could make their 
own bread and pies, and superintend their own washing. So 
thought Mr. Ellis, when he returned from the city one warm, 
dusty day, and found his wife reading in the cool, comfortable 
parlor ; while the piano standing open, and the guitar out of its 
case, showed that she had been practising. 

She went out of the room for a moment, when he heard her 
little silver bell ring for tea. He found her at the table, where her 
nice white biscuit, iced butter, and cool strawberries and cream, 
formed fine accompaniments to the smoking tea. Then the stroll 
into the woods after tea, and the pleasant chat with their new 
neighbors, and lastly the music which Margaret gave them, closed 
their delightful evening. Margaret never complained of the work, 
nor again thought that John could be so cruel as to make her a 
slave. She became one of the neatest of housewives, and in timo 
she actually did make the nicest of butter. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE SNOW-STORM, 


BY WILLIAM L. SHOEMAKER. 


Gray clouds the blue of heaven shut out, 
The snow is falling fast : 
The air is chill: the streams are froze: 
Old Winter's come at last: 
He makes 
A mantle of the feathery flakes, 
And o'er 
His shoulders spreads it wide ; 
Then, with a scowl, he stalks about, 
Tn stern and gloomy pride. 


For miles away the fields are white; 
And faster now descends 
The winged rain from cloudy halis, 
And all the trees it bends: 
Each branch 
Shakes off a noiseless avalanche, 
When calls 
Aloud the Norland biast, 
Ah me! ‘twill be a dismal night, 
And night is nearing fast. 


Make bright the fire upon the hearth, 
And let the storm come down: 
Let us not measure time by sighs, 
Nor with wild winter frown— 
Should we 
Be ead, because he's bleak of blee? 
"Tis wise 
To learn to scorn his din 
Without, while we with wholesome mirth, 
Make summer-time within. 


This life of ours, at best, is brief, 
And swift away doth flow, 
Ae, when the warm sun shines again, 
Do these cold flakes of snow. 
"Twere good 
To smatch a joy from nature's mood, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


HARMLESS GOSSIP. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 

“How very agreeable and amusing old Mrs. Carr is,” said 
Clara Perkins to her mother, as her grandmother and an elderly 
visitor left the parlor. “I declare, it is wonderful to see so aged 
a person so lively. I was asking her when you came in to give 
me the secret of her unfailing spirit—for if I live to grow old, I 
should wish to be like her.” 

“T hope you will never be like her, Clara—though I sometimes 
fear you will,” replied Mrs. Perkins, gravely. 

“Now, mother, how can you speak so unkindly of poor Mrs. 
Carr !” said the daughter, affecting a careless manner, though the 
color deepened on her cheeks. “I had forgotten your dislike to 
her when I spoke; but she is the only one of our acquaintance I 
ever hear you speak against, dear mother.” 

“Tam not fond of speaking ill of people,” returned Mrs. Perkins, 
*‘and I should not give utterance to my opinion of Mrs. Carr in 
your presence, were I not fearful of her exerting a baleful influence 
upon you. I observe with regret your increasing desire for her 
society.” 

“Well, mother, she is so witty and conversable,” began Clara. 

“Witty at the expense of others—conversable on a subject 
which I would wish my daughter sedulously to avoid. Her mind 
seems given entirely to gossip and slander; no one’s character is 
safe with her, for the mere mention of a person is sure to call forth 
a long talk on his or her affairs, and—” 

“But that is only harmless gossip, mother,” imterrupted Clara. 

“Nothing is harmless, Clara, that leaves in our minds an unfa- 
vorable impression of others, when it is not necessary for us to be 
informed of their defects. Besides, those who are fond of listen- 
ing to gossiping details are generally prone to repeat them; and 
such repetition, whether springing from thoughtlessness, or malice, 
is often equally deplorable in its results. No one can estimate the 
mischievous consequences of the tattling propensity so unfortu- 
nately prevalent.” 

“But, mother, I would never repeat anything to the detriment 
of others.” 

“Not intentionally, I hope, my dear. But we are apt to speak 
of whatever gives us pleasure ; and if you continue to derive amuse- 
ment from Mrs. Carr’s ill-natured, sareastic remarks, which you 
deem witty, be assured you will repeat them unawares. I am 
sometimes pained to hear you utter flippant remarks on our friends, 
which I am very sure came originally from her.” 

The entrance of old Mrs. Perkins caused a suspension of the 
conversation, much to Clara’s relicf,as she secretly considered 
her mother’s disapproval of Mrs. Carr a whim which she had no 
intention of deferring to. Not that Clara was in general self- 
willed or unamiable ; but in this instance, she thought it only right 
to follow her inclination. 

Her grandmother and Mrs. Carr had been friends from carly 
girlhood, and the latter, as age and infirmities grew upon her, nat- 
urally liked more and more to enjoy the seciety of her old acquain- 
tance, who, as she often boasted, was still as active and lively as 
she had been twenty years before. She was a widow, and lived, 
with no companion but an orphan child she had taken as help, in 
@ snug little dwelling, which was the “pink” of neatness and 


order. The old housewife took great pride in her little domicil. 
It was her delight to have one or two acquaintances come to sit 


| with her of an afternoon, to have “a cozy chat over a good dish 


of tea,”’ when she would listen complacently to their praises of her 
housekeeping, ard in turn ertertain them with many scraps of gos- 
sip, which she had a peculiar talent for collecting and embellishing. 


Of these visitors, the most frequent was her old friend, Mrs. Per- 
kins. Many an afternoon did Clara, when a little child, accom- 
pany her grandmother to partake of Mrs. Carr’s unequalled bis- 
cuit and seed-cakes. And though, as she grew older, and her 
time was devoted to school-tasks, these visits grew less frequent 
and finally ceased, she always retained a pleasant remembrance of 
them ; so that she was not sorry, when her school days were over, 
and she had leisure to enjoy herself, to be requested occasionally 
to be her grandmother’s companion to her old friend’s. Her 
mother, knowing Mrs. Carr to be an inveterate newsmonger, and 
prone to put the worst construction on every one’s sayings and 
doings, entirely disapproved these visits ; yet, unwilling to forbid 
what she knew to be a gratification to her husband’s aged mother, 
was forced to content herself with warning her daughter on the 
subject—warnings which her daughter regarded as merely the 
effects of prejudice. 

A few days after the conversation above detailed, Clara came 
down stairs equipped for a walk, and looking into the sitting-room, 
where her mother and grandmother were sitting, said : 

“Tam going to see Jenny Wood, and to get my dress fitted— 
ean I do any errand for you while I am out?” 

“T believe not, to-day.” 

“For you, then, grandmother ?” queried Clara, her hand on the 
door-knob. The old lady replied : 

“Well, yes; I wish you would call at Mrs. Carr’s, as you go 
along, and tell her I am afraid I shall not be able to go there to- 
morrow, as I promised—my rheumatism is getting so bad from 
this sudden change in the weather.” 

Clara promised to fulfil the commission, and set off. It was a 
lovely afternoon in early autumn, just sufficiently cool to render a 
long walk pleasant and exhilarating to a young, healthy girl like 
Ciara, and she proceeded gaily onward, and soon reached Mrs. 
Carr’s dwelling. The door was opened by the old lady herself, 
who greeted her unexpected visitor warmly, and conducted her 
into the cozy little parlor, exclaiming : 

“Bless your rosy cheeks! It is good for one’s eyes to see a 
girl with such, now-a-days, when most of them are such sickly, die- 
away things ;” and she playfully pinched the young girl’s bright 
cheeks, while with the other hand she drew off her shawl, as if her 
spending the afternoon was a matter of course. Clara, thanking 
her, professed her inability to remain, and repeated her grand- 
mother’s message. 

“T’ll be sorry if she cannot come,” replied Mrs. Carr, “for there 
are not many J am so fond of having with me. Do make her 
come, if she is at all able, my dear, and be sure you come with 
her. But I’m not going to let you off now—no, indeed; for I 
have some biscuit just ready to bake, and I guess they’ll be pretty 
good ones, so you must help me to eat them. Now you wont say 
no, for I say yes; and I will have my own way—pretty note, in- 
deed, if an old woman like me must give up to a young slip of a 
thing like Clara Perkins. But if you are really in haste, I'll give 
you an early tea, and then you may go.” 

So Clara was prevailed on to lay aside bonnet and shawl, and 
await the appearance of the “early tea.” Mrs. Carr trotted back 
and forth between parlor and kitchen, contriving to chat with her 
visitor without neglecting her biscuit ; and very soon the two were 
seated at the little round table partaking of the fragrant tea and 
biscuit, Mrs. Carr regretting she had none of the seed-cakes Clara 
was so fond of—and was altogether so chatty and entertaining, 
that the latter never thought of her mother’s warning, but enjoyed 
the simple repast and gossiping anecdotes of her hostess with equal 
relish. In the course of the talk, Clara happened to mention that 
her particular business out that afternoon was to be measured for 
a dress, which the elder Miss Wood was making for her. 

“Speaking of new dresses, reminds me of that proud piece, 
Sally Becket,” said Mrs. Carr. “Didn’t you meet her on your 
way here ?” 

Clara replied in the negative. 

“T thought you might, as I saw her go by just before you camé ; 
but maybe you came round the other street. She had a new dress 
on—the prettiest delaine I ever sat eyes on. How they can afford 
such things is what I would like to know.” 

Clara remembered hearing her father often speak of Mr. Becket, 
with whom he was slightly acquainted, as having been for nearly 
a year rendered helpless through paralysis, so that the support of 
the family devolved entirely on the children—a youth of about 
nineteen, and two young sisters ; she therefore replied, “ that they 
had been very unfortunate, and must find it a hard struggle to live 
any way comfortably.” 

“Well, so one would think, my dear, but it’s hard saying. 
Some folks get into trouble and are very much pitied, when, if the 
truth was known, they stand in no need of compassion. Now, 
there’s Sal Becket—many a girl in better circumstances cannot 
be gadding about the street as much, and always looking so trim, 
too. Talk of her sewing for a living !—much sewing she does, to 
be sure! I can’t see how they do it, for I am not acquainted with 
them ; but some one told me that Geogge was their main stay, and 
I dare say he is.” 

The old lady laughed and nodded significantly, but Clara, not 
understanding her drift, exclaimed, innocently : 


“OQ, no; he cannot do much for them, for I have heard father , 


say that Mr. Robinson only gives him four dollars a week—and 
what is that towards the support of a whole family ?” 
“ Ah, more than you know of, my dear,” chuckled Mrs. Garr. 


“ That’s very good wages for a boy like George—four dollars a 
week, and the use of the til/. Yes, yes, they can do very well.” 

Clara laughed heartily at the old lady’s pleasantry, and soon 
after, bidding her good-by, proceeded to Miss Wood’s. While 
being measured for her dress, tongues went busily, of course; and 
among the rest, Miss Wood said : 

“T wish you would get a narrow gimp for your dress like that 
Sarah Becket’s is trimmed with; it would match it exactly, and 
is the prettiest pattern I have seen of a cheap gimp.” 

“Where was it bought, I wonder?” was Clara’s eager inquiry. 

“‘T asked her the other day, as sister wanted to know,” said 
Jenny Wood ; “for Sarah and I always speak when we chance to 
meet, since we were at the same school. But she said her brother 
had given her the dress and its trimmings, so she could not tell 
where they were bought.” 

“Her brother!” remarked Clara, in whose mind Mrs. Carr’s 
ungenerous remarks were yet fresh. 

“ Yes ; a junior clerk at Mr. Robinson’s, is he not ?”’ asked Miss 
Wood. ‘He must get a good salary, I should think, to be able 
to make such presents—and they so poor, too.” 

“O, yes, very good salary, I believe—four dollars a week and 
the ‘ use of the till,’ as the saying is,” rejoined Clara ; and scarcely 
heeding the whispered remark, “‘ Ah, is it possible ?—what a pity !”” 
she turned to examine a half-finished mantilla on the table. Had 
the unthinking girl observed Miss Wood’s elevation of the eye- 
brows and glance of ready understanding, she would have recalled 
or explained her mischievous words. As it was, the matter passed 
from her memory, until a few days after it was unpleasantly 
recalled. 

“George Becket has lost his situation,” said Mr. Perkins, on 
coming home to dinner one day. 

“How was that ?”’ asked his wife, who, from his frequent men- 
tion of the Beckets, felt interested in them, though personally they 
were strangers. 

“T happened to call in at Robinson’s to-day, and missing 
George, learned that he was discharged yesterday, on no less a 
charge than theft.” 

Mr. Perkins knit his brows angrily as he uttered the word, and 
his wife uttered an exclamation of grieved surprise. Mr. Perkins 
resumed : 

“T would as soon suspect myself of stealing, and so I told Rob- 
inson ; but he is firmly persuaded of George’s guilt. Small sums 
of money have been continually disappearing in an unaccountable 
way, he says; but I have no doubt that he made way with them 
himself in some foolish manner that he forgets. I know he has a 
habit of spending money on anything that offers, if it is cheap; 
and in nine cases out of ten, never thinks of his bargains after- 
ward. I told him so, and he said he had contented himself with 
thus explaining the matter, until his suspicions were directed to 
George Becket.” 

“In what manner ?” inquired Mrs. Perkins, much interested. 

“QO, through women’s gossip, of course,” answered her hus- 
band, testily. “‘ Night before last his wife told him to keep an eye 
to George, for from some words that had dropped from her dress- 
maker, Miss Wood, regarding him, she feared he was not so trust- 
worthy as had been imagined. So Robinson’s suspicions were 
immediately aroused ; and happening in the course of yesterday to 
miss a two dollar bill from some money he had placed in the desk 
towards settling an account, he was persuaded that George was 
the rogue, and, without any explanation to him, paid him off, and 
told him he had no further need of his services.” 

It was well for Clara that both parents were too absorbed in the 
painful narrative to observe its effect upon her. At the first men- 
tion of George Becket she had felt an undefinable dread ; but when 
the dressmaker was named, she gave an involuntary start, as the 
conviction that she had been the cause of this flashed upon her 
mind. In vain she sought to persuade herself that her foolish 
words were of no consequence—that they could not have caused 
Miss Wood’s saspicions—the voice of conscience was not to be 
hushed by this sophistry. With startling distinctness came back 
the memory of her careless remark—of the answering ejaculation, 
unheeded at the moment—and she felt self-convicted of having in- 
jured the reputation and blighted the prospects of a fellow-crea- 
ture, through her unguarded repetition of Mrs. Carr’s malicious 
insinuation. “Ah,” she reflected, “had I but given heed to my 
mother’s judicious warning—but perhaps I can undo the ill I have 
done.” This thought enabled her to preserve her outward com- 
posure, though she heard no more that was said during the seem- 
ingly interminable meal, which was no sooner over, than she has- 
tened to her room to indulge her remorseful meditations, and re- 
solve upon some cause of immediate action. 

She was not long in coming to a decision, though it involved a 
severe self-mortification. But Clara was not one to shrink from 
aught that she felt to be a duty, however painful; and in a short 
time she was attired for a walk, and sought her mother, to acquaint 
her with her unfortunate instrumentality in the affair they regret- 
ted, and to ask her opinion of the plan she had formed. To her 
disappointment she learned that her mother had just gone out. 
Clara stood in the entry in perplexed indecision. “Shall I post- 
pone it till the morrow? I ought to consult mother ere I take this 
step,” was her first thought; but the second said, “ No, if I wait 
till to-morrow, I may be less inclined to make the avowal; she 
will not disapprove of my hastening to atone for my sinful folly.” 

And Clara left the houseon her humiliating errand. She called 
first at the dressmaker’s, but only saw Jenny. From her, how- 
ever, she learned enough to assure her that Miss Wood had no 
ground for her suspicions of George Becket, save her own idle 
words. From thence she proceeded to Mr. Robinson’s residence, 
where she was shown into the parlor, and in a few moments the 
lady of the house joined her. They had never met before, but 
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Mrs. Robinson’s sociable manner soon made Ciara feel at home ; 
and with less difficulty than she had imagined, she found herself 
relating the object of her visit to her deeply interested auditor. 

“Is it possible,” she exclaimed, when her visitor had concluded, 
‘that Miss Wood had no other cause for speaking in the way she 
did of George? She certainly appeared to consider it her duty to 
speak to me on the subject, that I might caution my husband 
against trusting him implicitly, as he had always done. I was 
quite sorry, for the young man was a favorite with Mr. Robinson, 
and his sisters are very pleasing girls. I have seen a good deal 
of them, for I chanced to discover that they are both expert at 
embroidering ; and as it is so fashionable, I have kept them very 
busy for myself and several friends, to whom I showed their beau- 
tifal work. The girls were glad to get it rather than any other 
sewing, for it pays well just now while it is new; and I fre- 
quently thought they worked too steadily, and advised them not 
to neglect taking some recreation. They are so young, it seems a 
pity that they should have such a trying life ; and on their account, 
I felt greater regret for their brother’s ill-conduct. I am very glad 
we were in error, though,”’ and the gay young wife broke into a 
merry laugh, ‘I may expect a good scolding from Mr. Robinson, 
and a command to have no more to do with my old dressmaker.” 

Clara expressed a hope that when all was explained to Mr. 
Robinson, he might be induced to employ his late clerk again. 

“ He will be glad to do so, though it will be rather awkward to 
ask George to come back. However, he knows Mr. Robinson is 
apt to be hasty at times, and luckily he gave him no intimation of 
his suspicions.” 

Mrs. Robinson paused and mused silently an instant, then, as if 
speaking aloud her thoughts, she said, slowly : 

“* Now I remember that she began the subject by alluding to the 
very handsome dress George had lately presented to his sister ; but 
as I happened to know that it had cost him naught beyond a 
‘thank you,’ I gave no heed to what she was saying. I had the 
mousseline de laine brought from the store a few weeks ago for 
my own wear; but as there was more in the piece than I had 
thought (quite sufficient for two plain dresses), it occurred to me 
that I had really no occasion for a dress of the kind at present, 
and, at my suggestion, Mr. Robinson gave it, with suitable trim- 
mings I had purchased, to George for his sisters.” 

“So that is the history of the important dress which gave rise to 
all this speculation and mischief,” said Clara, more and more 
ashamed of her part in the affair. 

“ Of course. I never thought of giving this explanation to Miss 
Wood, for—but there is my husband just come to dinner. I am 
glad you are here to have a part in the scolding—misery loves 
company, you know ;” and with a gay laugh the wife opened the 
parlor-door, and summoned Mr. Robinson, who was passing 
through the hall, to their presence. It was a fresh mortification to 
Clara, but he was glad to be introduced to the daughter of his 
friend Perkins ; and when his wife rapidly related the purport of 
her visit, his delight at the exculpation of hisfavorite overcame all 
other feelings. 

“T’ll have him back this very day,” he exclaimed, rubbing his 
hands, as was his custom when well pleased. ‘I have missed 
him all the morning; the store scarce seems like itself without 
him.” 

“But will he coms back so readily? He must think it very 
strange,” said Mrs. Robinson. 

“O, no, he knows me very well; he’ll think it one of my odd 
whims—a sudden fit of economy, or something of the sort. I 
would not have him to know my real motives ; and fortunately no 
one, save my friend Perkins, is aware of his discharge—not even 
the other clerk, for he was absent at the time, and I was too vexed 
at finding my confidence in George misplaced to mention the cir- 
cumstance, Yes, yes; he’ll come back. I am safe enough this 
time; but if I ever lend a credulous ear to women’s idle gossip 
again, may I suffer all the consequences.” 

And Mr. Robinson shook his finger in playful anger at his pretty 
wife, who, with a merry glance at Clara, replied : 

“I was really wondering if I should escape blame. But please 
remember,” she added, archly, ‘that you had unmistakable proof, 
as you said, against him. How will you now account for the dis- 
appearance of the note ?”’ 

“O, in any way, rather than by attributing it to George,” said 
the merchant, testily. ‘I may have been mistaken in supposing 
that I put it in the desk.” 

After some more conversation, Clara, with a lightened heart, 
returned home. Her mother was at once grieved and rejoiced by 
the revelation made by her deeply penitent daughter, and strength- 
ened by her good counsel the resolution made in all sincerity by 
Clara. The next day her father brought the gratifying intelli- 
gence that George was re-instated, and had accounted for the dis- 
appearance of the two dollar note, by mentioning that he had 
given it in payment of a small purchase made by Mr. Robinson, 
which he had desired him to settle for out of any money in the 
desk, when the bill would be presented, The lad’s hasty dismissal 
had given him no time to state the fact. 

“So far all’s right,” said Mr. Perkins, who was much pleased 
at his daughter’s promptness in repairing the evil she had caused. 
“Tt is not often, however, that the mischief done in this way can 
be ascertained or remedied. I hope, therefore, that you may never 
forget your present resolution against ‘harmless gossip,’ but that 
in seasons of temptations you may be guarded by the recollection 
of ‘four dollars a week and the use of the till.’” 
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Great Ipeas or Great Men.—It was Hampden who establish- 
ed in the English mind the idea of liberty ; Cromwell, who estab- 
lished the idea of toleration; Blake, the idea that Britain must be 
the master of the seas; and Milten, the idea of the liberty of the 
press. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
“PEACE, BE STILL” 


BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE. 


Wildly raged the angry billows, 
While our Saviour calmly slept ; 
The fragile vessel heaved and trembled, 
As howling past the strong wind swept. 
Fetir fell on each troubled spirit, 
Then they to the Saviour prayed: 
Lord, arise! help, or We perish! 
The tempest’s keen, we're sore afraid! 
He rose, and by his mighty will, 
Calmed the wild waves—said, ‘‘ Peace, be still!” 


And now, as on life's restless ocean, 
We slowly steer towards our home— 
Often tomed in wild commotion, 
Often wrapped in saddened gloom— 
When storms and darkness cross our path, 
And sorrows keen around as pisy, 
We'll pray to Christ. our God in heaven, 
He'll turn our darkness into day— 
And gratitude each heart will fill, 
For those words all powerful, * Peace, be still!” 


(Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 


THE LIFE-LIKE PORTRAIT. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGB. 

Great was the commotion of the little New England village in 
which he lived, when Ethan Vane, the son of Widow Vane, a lad 
of nineteen, whose taste for art had been developed without in- 
straction, and without models of any kind, prodaced his first pic- 
ture, a portrait of his old mother. Everybody went to see it, and 
everybody pronounced it a striking likeness. Nor did they err in 
the decision ; but when the editor of the “Bird of Freedom,” a 
small newspaper which appeared from time to time, as circum- 
stances permitted, pronounced it a splendid work of art, he simply 
evinced his ignorance of art, and not a wilful desire to pervert the 
truth. The little paragraph, however, was to the heart of Ethan 
Vane like a ray of sunshine to a prisoner’s cell. Hitherto, while 
loathing the dreary mechanical toil to which his boyhood had been 
condemmed, and while aspiring proudly to rank among the gifted 
ones of earth, he had sometimes doubted his own powers, and it 
was with trembling distrust that he had submitted this, his first 
serious work, to inspection and criticism. But now it seemed to 
him that his wildest wishes were destined to be crowned with com- 
plete success. If he had accomplished such a marvel, without 
instruction, with the rude materials which were at his command, 
what might he not achieve when a few more years had added their 
experience, when skilful masters had guided his hand, and when 
the masterpieces of the world had been submitted to his adoring 
gaze? He would visit Boston—he would study the works of Cop- 
ley and Allston—he would go abroad—he would pass years in 
Dresden, Dusseldorff, Paris, Rome and Florence, improving him- 
self each year, each month, each day, and return at last to be re- 
cognized the Raphael, the Michael Angelo of his dear native land. 

And there was nothing selfish in these wild dreams of youth. 
He did not forget for a moment the gray old mother who had 
buried so many children and a husband, and who had lavished on 
him, often wayward as he was, the wealth of her priceless love. 
He would first of all secure her comfort. The first fruits of his 
success should be devoted to buying her that little cottage which 
was her beau ideal of comfort. More than half of all his golden 
harvests should be hers. 

And it really seemed as if his bright dreams were destined 
speedily to come all true. He was immediately commissioned to 
paint a new sign for the Blue Eagle tavern. The captain of the 
militia company desired to go down to posterity in regimentals, 
The clergyman was not destitute of vanity and charity. He grati- 
fied both by ordering a portrait. Other less illustrious personages 
followed the example of these worthics. At five dollars a head 
the young artist found his talents engaged for some time to come, 
and yet, at intervals, was enabled to dash off some landscapes and 
some ideal heads, for with the impetuosity of youth, he was already 
aiming at the most difficult achievements of art before he had be- 
come familiar with its preliminary steps. 

Alas! over this golden dawn of life there came suddenly a 
gloom—as a thunder storm springs on us without a warning in 
the midst of a midsummer’s day. His old mother sickened and 
died. The moncy designed to lay the foundation of her cottage 
was expended in conveying her to her narrow home. Days and 
nights of agony followed this bereavement, and it was with an at- 
tenuated frame, a blanched cheek and a sore spirit, that the youth 
again resumed his seat before his easel. 

His loss, however, had the effect of widening and deepening the 
sympathy already felt for him. His fame spread, and he now be- 
came talked about, not only in his native village, but throughout 
the whole country. Though he painted now mechanically, he had 
plenty of patrons, and numerous admirers. Among the latter was 
a young girl—an orphan, like himself, of congenial tastes. Esther 
Harlow was beautiful in the eyes of a true artist—beautiful with 
that spiritual beauty which so charms us in the Madomnas of Ra- 
phael. Friendship—intimacy—love—followed each in rapid suc- 
cession. Neither the artist nor his mistress had near relatives to 
interpose with counsels of worldly prudence, and, so after the 
briefest courtship, they were married, and shortly afterwards Vane 
removed with his bride to Boston, carrying with him a few pic- 
tures, on which he prided himself, to serve as introduction te the 
people of the Athenian city. . . 
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Bat alas! from his first visits to the studios and galleries, he 
came home disheartened, and turned all his pictures to the wall. 

“I must do something better, dear Esther,” said he, “ or I shall 
never win fame as a painter.” 

The next day he procured a canvass and set his palette. 

“ Dear Esther,” said he, “I can find nothing so worthy to paint, 
so fall of inspiration, as your own sweet face. You shall be my 
model, and the world shall learn to admire your beauty, while it 
acknowledges my genius.” 


“ Do not ask me to sit, Ethan, I conjure you,” said the young 
wife, with a shudder. ‘I have always had a superstitious dread 
of being painted. I have always had a fancy that my life would 
ebb away with each stroke of the pencil.” 

“‘ How absurd !” said the painter, with a laugh. ‘“ These seru- 
ples are not befitting an artist's wife. Believe me, our very exist- 
ence depends on this experiment.” 

Esther made no more scruples, and the work commenced. A 
rapid, masterly drawing was an auspicious beginning. Then came 
the plastic moulding of the features, as yet nearly colorless, but 
permeated with a slight glow as the blood permeates the living 
form. Vane looked little at his model, after catching the form of 
the features. Indeed what need had he of Esther sitting there? He 
wore her image in his heart of hearts. He had but to look inward 
and behold her. So he wrought on. Now indeed he knew what 
it was to be a painter. Never before had he felt true inspiration. 
Heretofore he had dimly copied—now he brightly created. It 
was his Esther that rose from his caressing fingers ; but how spirit- 
ualized—how radiant—how glorious in her high beauty ! 


“You are not looking at me!” sighed the wife. 

“T am looking at you, dearest,”’ answered the painter, fixing his 
gaze on the canvass. ‘“ You are mirrored here as in my heart. 
Look yourself. Is it not my life, my Esther, that emiles back on 
you?” 

Esther gazed, and as she gazed she sighed. There was a more 
than mortal beauty in the picture, and she wondered not that 
Ethan could not withdraw his eyes from it for a moment. 

Days wore on, and the painter was still enamored of his task. 
He now no longer needed his model. She stole quietly into the 
room at times—but always unbidden, and then to bring him that 
refreshment without which he would have fainted in the severity 
of his toil. At last his work was completed. The reflected sun- 
light was fading away from the east, as he drew aside his window- 
curtain and gazed upon his consummate work. 

“Tt is done!” said he, with an almost haughty exclamation. 
“They will now no longer deny me a place among the great ones 
of the earth. I can say to the spirits of Angelo, and Raphael, 
and Paolo—I too am a brother.” 

A slight noise at his side roused him from his reverie. Esther 
had entered unperceived, and had sunk fainting, at his feet, like a 
lily bowed down bya rain-storm. He bore her to the window, and 
he sprinkled her face with water. 

She slowly opened her eyes. 

“My Esther!” said the painter. 
caused this illness ?” 

“The picture,” she murmured faintly. “Cherish it for my 
sake. It will soon be all you have to remind you of me. As the 
work went on, I felt my life passing away from me to that can- 
vass. As its colors warmed beneath your touch, so my heart grew 
cold. It is finished—and so is my life. But no matter—it was 
necessary to your glory.” 

Her words were prophetic. 
pletion of the picture. 

Vane stood beside her coffin and gazed in agony upon the “ last 
of earth.” 

“¥atal art!’ he murmured. ‘ The gray old mother—the fair 
young bride—both gone—and for what? That I might be a 
painter. Is it not written that he who demands success must be 
wedded to his art alone? What have I to do with domestie ties ? 
I have poured my life-blood into the crucible, and if fame be not 
the result, I shall know how to rejoin the lost on earth.”’ 


“What is this? what has 


She did not long survive the com- 


Morat Herorsu.—We like to see a woman tread the high and 
holy paths of duty unblinded by sunshine and unscathed by 
storm. ‘There are hundreds who do so from the cradle to the 
grave—heroines, of whom the world has never heard, but whose 
names will be bright hereafter, even beside the brightest angels. 


OHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Encouraged wy the unprecedented success which this popular monthly has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has incre its circulation, the 
proprietor has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronsge of the 
pubife. That this admirable work is A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, is admitted by 
every one, containing, as it does, one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and forming two volumes 
a year, of six hundred pages each, or twelve hundred pages of reading matter 
per annum, for ONE DOLLAR! 

Ba.iou'’s Dottar Montaty is printed with new type upon fine white paper, 
and its matter is carefully compiled and arranged by the hands of the editor 
and pfoprietor, who has been known to the public as connected with the Bos- 
ton press for sixteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWs, TALES, POEMS, STORIES OF THE SEA, SKETCHES, MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers of the country. It is also spiced with 
& record of the notable events of the times, of peace and war, of discoveries, 
and improvements occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 

for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad, seach 
number being complete in itself. 

No sectarian subjects are admitted into its pages; there are enough contro- 
versial publications, each devoted to its peculiar sect orclique. This work ia 
intended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month With chaste, popular and graphic miscellany, just euch aa 
any father, brdther Or friend would place in the hands of a family circle. It 
is in all its @épartiients, fresh and orizinal, and, what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive the 
— for one year, or any person sending us eight subscribers and eight 

$, at one time, shall e & copy gratis. : 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfleld Streets, 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


INTERIOR OF KING’S CHAPEL. 


We t below a fine interior view of King’s 
Chapel, at the corner of School and Tremont Streets, 
Boston, as it during the Christmas holidays, 
in its beautifu iture of The wreaths, the 
festoons, and, indeed, all the decorations, are most taste- 
fully arranged, and harmonize with the architecture. 
The King’s Chapel has always been noted for the beauty 
of its Christmas decorations. Our artist, Mr. Hill, has 
faithfully delineated for us the appearance of this vene- 
rable church. The first Episcopal church in Boston 
was built on the site of this edifice in 1689. It was a 
wooden church, and the fifth house of worship erected 
in Boston. It had a square tower at the west end, from 
the roof of which rose a staff, supporting a vane, just 
beneath which was a largecrown. The king and queen 
of England (William and Mary) presented it with altar 
and pulpit furniture, prayer book, cushions, etc., the 
Gonthagee, and a col dy service of communion plate. 
Mr. Giles Dyer, church warden, seems to have imitated 
the generosity of the royal benefactors of the chapel. 
In the church records, is the following entry in his own 
hand :—“'To my Labor for making the Wather Cock 
and Spindel, to Duing the Commandments and allter 
rome, and the Pulpit, to Duing the Church and Win- 
ders mor to Duing the Gallarey and the King’s Armes, 
Give, G. Dyer. 
“ Duing” here means painting. The royal favor was 
also manifested by an annuity of one hundred pounds 
for the assistant minister of the chapel. The king also 
made the charch a present. of valuable books. On the 
death of King William, in.1702, the chapel was put in 
mourning. On the accession of Anne, it was styled 
the Queen’s Chapel. In 1713, the church was almost 
entirely remodelled in the interior, and about this time 
a clock and noble organ were added. On the accession 
of George L., in 1714, it was again called the King’s 
Chapel. The increase of Episcopacy in Boston led to 
the erection of Christ Church in 1723, and Trinity 
Church in 1734. In 1741, a movement was commenced 
for rebuilding the King’s Chapel of stone ; a voluntary 
subscription was set on foot, and Peter Faneuil chosen 
treasurer for receiving the sums contributed. The eor- 
ner-stone of the new edifice was laid by Governor Shir- 
ley, August 11, 1749. He gave the workmen £20 to 
drink his health. The new chapel was dedicated on 
Wednesday, August 21, 1754, a little more than a cen- 
tury ago. Many of the proprietors being loyalists, left 
Massachusetts with their clergyman, and the church 
was closed on account of the Revolution, in 1776, and 
remained closed till the autumn of 1777, when it was 
opened for Congregational services, to accommodate 
the society of the Old South Church, who had not been able to 
repair the damages caused by the use of their church as a riding- 

1 for the royal troops during the British occupation of Bos- 
ton. This congregation remained in the chapel till February, 
1783. In 1783, Rev. Mr. Freeman, having been invited to offici- 
ate, was chosen pastor of the church by the proprietors. Mr. 
Freeman’s views were not in accordance with those of the Church 
of England, and his society coinciding with him, important 


, changes were made in the liturgy, the declaration of the Trini- 


tarian doctrine being omitted. Retaining the general form of 


of the Rev. Mr. Greenwood, “ the first Episcopal church in 
ew Bngland became the first Unitarian church in America.” 
“Our church,” says the same authority, “as a building, has un- 


| 


' church service, a different creed was adopted. Hence, in the lan- | 
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CHARLES A. PHELPS. 


dergone no considerable change since the Revolution, except the 
erection of the colonnade at the west end or front, which was put 
up in the year 1790. The crown and mitres have, to be sure, dis- 
appeared from their stations on the top of the organ, and the 
governor’s pew, with its Cormthian pillars and crimson damask 


| 


| 


drapery, has been lately (i833) taken down, and converted into | 
two pews of common size and pretensions. But the architecture | 
and interior arrangements are, in all other respects, the same as | 


before the war. The Vassal monument, and two mural tablets, 


one to the memory of Frances Shirley, the lady of Governor | 


Shirley, and their daughter, Mrs. Bollan, and the other to Charles 


Apthorp, Esq., maintain their old situations, and form interesting | 


and appropriate decorations of the church.” The architecture of 


| 


the church is plain and massive, and the building has a marked | 


pees The burial ground attached to it is the 
oldest in , and contains many rich old tomb- 
stones with quaint and striking inscriptions. 


HON. CHARLES A. PHELPS. 

The accompanying t of Hon. Charles A. 
Phelps, Speaker of the  ceeee Beall House of Repre- 
sentatives, was drawn expressly for us by Rowse, and 
engraved by Peirce, and is an excellent likeness of the 
subject. Mr. Phelps was born in Boston, on the 19th 
of October, 1820. He is the son of Dr. Abner Phelps, 
of Boston. The speaker’s earliest impressions of poli- 
tics were doubtless received in early boyhood, when his 
father’s office was much frequented by many leading 
public men of the day. Young Phelps was fitted for 
college at the Public Latin School in Boston, and at 
Phillips’s Academy in Andover, having also, at times, 
the instruction of private tutors in particular depart- 
ments, and during some years of his boyhood, resided 
in the family of the late Professor Stuart, of Andover, 
who was a maternal relative. Even at this early period 
of his life, he evinced unusual talents and gave augu- 
ries of future distinction. At the age of twelve years, 
he delivered a Fourth of July oration before a juvenile 
charitable society, at Chauncey Hall. At the age of 
eighteen, he delivered the valedictory address at the 
closing exercises of the Boston Lyceum, Edward Ever- 
ett being, at that time, president of the institution. 
Mr. Phelps entered Yale College in 1888. After pur- 
suing his studies there three months, he entered the 
Sophomore Class in Union College, whence he gradu- 
ated with distinguished honors in 1841. It has been 
remarked of President Nott that he has sent into public 
life more successful men than the president of any other 
college. Mr. Phelps’s oration at the commencement 
exercises was highly praised by the New York press. 
We are inclined to believe that Mr. Phelps was never 
particularly ambitious of political distinction. At any 
rate, he does not seem to have had any regard to that 
end in the choice of his profession. The early develop- 
ment of his elocutionary powers, and his early success 
as a public speaker, would have justified him, we think, 
in expecting unusual success at the bar. Quite to the 
surprise of his friends, however, he chose the modest 
and laborious profession of medicine, and after pursu- 
ing his studies at Boston and Philadelphia, he received 
the degree of M. D. at Harvard University in 1844. 
The same year, he married the sister of Judge Ira Har- 
ris, of Albany. Although Dr. Phelps, at this time, as 
from boyhood, took a lively interest in political move- 
ments, and was a diligent student of them, he kept him- 
self aloof from all public participation in them, and 

uietly practised his profession, and cultivated general literature. 

is first public political speech was in behalf of the American 
party, in 1854. He was elected to the Legislature of 1855 from 
the City of Boston. As a public speaker, Dr. Phelps possesses an 
uncommonly rich and melodious voice by nature, and has evi- 
dently cultivated it with care. His speeches are logical, without 
dullness, strong in satire, without being ill-natured, and abound 
in humor and pathos. Having been returned a’second time from 
the City of Boston, he was elected Speaker of the present House 
of Representatives. With the exception of Hon. N. P. Banks, 
we think he is the youngest man that has ever held the speakership. 
Thus far he has discharged all his duties with remarkable prompt- 
ness, accuracy and judgment, and, we believe we are justified in 
saying, to the entire satisfaction of all parties in the House. 


t 


INTERIOR VIEW ‘OF KING'S CHAPEL, DRESSED FOR THE CHRUMBMAS HOLIDAYS 
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THE OHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror axp Prorrteror. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprron. 


DR. KANE. 

This gentleman is just now deservedly a lion. Fis life has been 
very adventurous, and illustrates a character of great strength and 
energy. An iron will has carried him through a constant succes- 
sion of perils and hardships, in spite of a slight frame, and a not 
very robust constitution. Immediately after completing his medi- 
cal studies, he obtained a surgeon’s commission in the navy, and 
was attached in his professional capacity to the first American 
mission to China. He explored the Philippine Islands on foot, 
and was the first man who ever descended in the crater of Tael— 
a most daring adventure, which he achieved with his accustomed 
nerve and success. Before returning from the Eastern hemisphere, 
he had scaled the Himalaya Mountains, traversed Greece and 
Egypt on foot, and amassed an immense amount of geographical 
and scientific knowledge from personal observations. 

After being exposed to the pestilential climate of the western 
coast of Africa, and narrowly escaping death from the coast fever, 
we find him engaged in a mission to General Scott during the 
Mexican war, and winning his spurs in a sharp fight with a party 
of Mexican officers and troops. From Mexico to the Arctic 
regions was but an easy transition for his adventurous spirit. His 
chivalrous response to the appeal of Lady Franklin is well known ; 
he was the surgeon, naturalist and historian of the first American 
Arctic expedition, which set sail in 1850. Returning in safety 
from this voyage, he embarked upon a second, the result of which 
is now engaging the attention of the public. Dr. Elder truly says 


of him, that “he was the surgeon, sailing master, astronomer and | 


naturalist, as well as captain and leader of the expedition.” With | thology of the nursery, were sternly warred against by a cold, 


all this, Dr. Kane is a modest and retiring man, and has an un- 
affected dislike to speaking of his own adventures. Such a man 
is truly an honor to his country. 


‘ore r 


Bixpine.—Having extended the facilities for prompt and neat 
work in our binding department, we are now prepared to bind all 


works handed in to us, at the lowest prices, and in the best pos- | 
sible manner. Books, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, will all | 


be bound in any desired form; our own works being finished as 
heretofore, and at the same prices. 


A Snape wortn navinc.—Mr. A. Shade, of Galt, Canada, 
has presented the Episcopal church with a school-house worth 
$20,000. It is worth while to ‘“‘keep shady” if such are the 
results. 


SPLINTERS. 


«++. Twenty-five years ago, Iowa was the home of the red man. 
It now contains 500,000 white inhabitants. 

.++. Frazer says, “ Education does not commence with the 
alphabet, but begins with a mother’s look.” 

.... A baker’s horse is the only animal that isn’t afraid of 
crackers on a fourth of July. 

.+.. The very last accident on the Hudson River Railroad cost 
$40,000. Accidents are expensive amusements. 

.++. Already 300,000 men have perished in the war of the 
Western alliance. How many more will be sacrificed ? 

..+. Rev. Antoinette L. Brown has taken charge of a husband. 
S. C. Blackwell is the “’appy ”’ man. 

.... A young man at St. Louis has been fined for wearing a 
shawl, on the ground that it was female apparel. 

.++. There is an Epsom salts mine in California, and there is 
a rumor of a hot coffee spring, also. 

.... A painter who fell off a scaffolding with his paint-pots, 
“went down with flying colors.” 

-++. Twenty thousand copies of Holbrook’s “Ten Years among 
the Mail-Bags ”” have been sold, and the people “cry for more.” 

. ++» It was said of a miser and his liberal wife that one was 
for-getting, the other for-giving. 

.... The mayor and Mrs. Rice lately had a large juvenile party 
at their house in Union Park. . 

.-.. A company in New Orleans is to build a ship canal from 
the Mississippi to Lake Borgne. 

++. About $40,000 worth of white fish have been sold, this 
season, in the Detroit market. 

-+. The New Orleans Picayune is one of the very best papers 

on our exchange list. Its motto is “‘ excelsior.” 

.++. The Morse telegraph line connects Brooklyn with New 
York and the other cities. 

..-. “Acorn” has been seen on the Neck, in a skate sleigh, 
with a flyer before him. 

..+. Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, is in Philadelphia for the 
benefit of his health. 

..+. Punch says the Emperor Alexander had to keep Christ- 
mas without his Turkey. . 

.... George Sands is writing the history of “Celebrated Lov- 
ers’ from Adam and Eve to the tartles of to-day. 

-++. Mr. Merriam says the “cold cycle has commenced.” 
He means the i-cicle. 

-... The sea serpent has been seen off Corpus Christi. He 
will be at Nahant next July. 

.... Six thousand Indian braves are in the field against the 
whites in Washington Territory. 

+++» The 100th anniversary of Mozart’s birthday was cele- 
brated throughout all Germany, lately. 


BOOKS AND BABIES. 

A sensible writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, says, “a child of 
three years of age, with a book in its infant hands is a fearful 
sight.” And so itis. It is enough to make the stoutest heart 
shudder. Education indeed should begin when a child is very 
young—but that education which is conveyed in the eyes and the 
voice of a mother—in pleasant sights and sounds—in the music 
and images of nature; the song of birds and bees should mingle 
with nursery tales and rhymes, and the groves and fields should 
be the “ academe ” of the young learner. 

But to check its physical development, to confine the infant in 
school rooms, to force it to keep still for hours, to punish it for 
whispering, to compel it, even at five or six years, to such hard 
diet as syntax and prosody, geography, the elements of mathemat- 
ics and astronomy, is a species of infanticide. It has been the 
besetting sin of modern times to reverse the processes of nature 
in the processes of education. The reasoning faculties have been 
viciously developed by a hot-house system of forcing, when the 
receptive faculties should have been cultivated. Infants have been 
set to chopping logic, whén they should have been made familiar 
with natural objects—they have been chained face to face with the 
grim abstract when their minds were straggling after the concrete. 
The education of the head has been the occupation of the period 
that should have been devoted to the education of the heart. 

Grim Dr. Blimbers racked their rigid brains to see in what 
manner and in what measure algebra and metaphysics could be 
forced into heads on which only six or seven summers had shed 
their golden gleams. All the gay disports of youthful fancies 
were frowned away—we use the past tense, because we have now 
reached a period of reaction, and are more philosophical in our 
dealings with the young. “Mother Goose” and “Goody Two- 
Shoes ”’ were condemned as ruinous ; and the whole race of fairies, 


giants, ogres, elves and sprites, that of old made up the gay my- | 
| forming to-morrow, ‘ The Philosopher without knowing it!” “No 


hard-hearted, repulsive and uncongenial army of stubborn facts. 

The result was—and always will be, when books and babies are 
brought into unhallowed union—that almost every family could 
boast of at least one infant prodigy with a very large head, and 
sallow cheeks and thin legs, who disdained peg-tops and solved 
algebraic equations, and who afterwards went into college an ab- 
normal wonder, and came into the great world an intensified ass 
—and an unhealthy ass at that. 

We have known trees, forced by high culture and severe prun- 
ing, to be covered with blossoms and fruit the year after they were 
set out—but they never bore afterwards. And so it is with chil- 


| dren :—‘ It is of more importance that you should make your 


children loving than that you should make them wise, that is, 
book-wise. Above all things, make them loving; then will they 
be gentle and obedient ; and then also, parents, if you become old 
and poor, these will be better than friends that will never neglect 


you. Children brought up lovingly at your knees, will never | 
shut their doors upon you, and point where they would have | 


you go.” 


Rocers anp Srpvey Smitrn.—The late Samuel Rogers 
made an attempt at one time to light his dinner-table from the re- 
flection of the pictures on the walls, a rather fanciful idea and not 
completely successful. The light was thrown above the table, and 
not on it. He used to relate that when dining on one occasion, 
he asked Sydney Smith how he liked the experiment. “ Not at 
all,” said the witty divine, “all is light above and all below is 
darkness and gnashing of teeth.” Rogers said of Smith—“ When- 
ever the conversation is getting dull, he throws in some touch 
which makes it rebound and rise again as light as ever.” 


> 
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Masor Tuomas Harrisox.—This gallant veteran of the war 
of 1812, died lately in this city, and was committed to the grave 
with the honors due to his rank and services. He was in the 
charge of the “bloody ninth” at Chippewa, where he lost his 
right leg. For many years preceding his death, he was in the 
civil service of his country, and held an inspectorship in the Bos- 
ton custom-house, at the time of his decease, He was a cheerful, 
social man, and every inch a gentleman. Peace to his ashes ! 

—-- 

Wuotesate Murper.—At the battle of Leipsic, which lasted 
three days, Napoleon lost two marshals, twenty generals, and 
about 60,000 men killed, wounded and missing. The allies lost 
1790 officers, and about 40,000 men. At the battle of Waterloo, 
the allies lost 16,636 men, and the French about 30,000. About 


300,000 men were killed in the various battles of the world in 1855. 
“THe Country GenTLEMAN.”—This weekly, published by 
Lather Tucker & Son, at Albany, N. Y., at two dollars a year to 
mail subscribers, is a model agricultural paper. Its matter is ex- 
cellent, and in typographical elegance it is unsurpassed. Its cir- 
culation and influence are deservedly great. 


> 


Woxr! Wo.r!—This is no false cry in Iowa. The wolves 
there have been committing great ravages and have had their part 
in more than one tragic occurrence this winter. The accounts 
given of them remind us of portions of Byron’s Mazeppa. 


> 


Fixe Arts.—Two fine pictures by Pacd, have lately been on 
exhibition at Frederick Parker’s, 50 and 52 Cornhill, the subjects 
being Milton and Shakspeare in their studies. Mezzotint engrav- 
ings are to be made from them. 

Ratuer Harp —In Alabama, it has been made criminal to 
loan, give or sell a minor a bowie knife or pistol. How will the 
young idea learn to shoot or cut its stick without the tools ? 


SLEIGHING SCENE. 

The spirited design by Billings, which occupies the whole of 
pages 136 and 137 of this number, was drawn expressly for us, 
engraved by Andrew in his best style, and is, perhaps, the most 
artistic large picture we have yet presented to our patrons. We 
safely challenge a comparison of it with the boasted productions 
of the London and Paris illustrated journals, feeling sure that pro- 
ductions of American art will not suffer in the least from criticism 
based on an European standard. Not only the execution, but the 
subject is strictly national. The scene is during the great sleigh- 
ing carnival, and the locality isin Roxbury. The Rev. Dr. Pat- 
nam’s church rises on the left; on the right, is seen the fagade of 
the Norfolk House. Occupying a conspicuous position is Ward’s 
famous Cleopatra Barge, with its splendid team of eight gray 
horses, the ribbons held by an accomplished “‘ whip.” The sleigh 
is crowded with ladies and gentlemen. Nearer in front, a pair of 
blood-flyers are making play before a light sleigh, while another 
vehicle is dashing up on the left. Life on the road is here depicted 


in its most attractive phase. Not for years have we had such a 
plethora of snow as during the present season; and never did 
more persons avail themselves of the pleasure of sleighing, which, 
after all, notwithstanding Dr. Franklin’s disparaging remarks, is 
& most exciting sport. Owing to the quantity of snow on the 
ground, there has been less fast driving than in ordinary seasons ; 
but on every pleasant day, for weeks, all the roads have been 
thronged with gay parties, all the hotels in the vicinity filled with 
company, and all the stablers made happy by a golden harvest. 


Tue Srrottino Prarers.—A troop of strolling players had 
just been performing the piece of the “ Misanthrope ” in a little 
town of Normandy. The actor who had boggled through the 
leading character with the help of the prompter, advanced to the 
footlights, and said : ‘‘ Gentlemen, we shall have the honor of per- 
you wont!” shouted the mayor, who was present. ‘“ You have 
just played the ‘ Misanthrope,’ without knowing it, and to-morrow 
you shall study the‘ Philosopher ’ before you play it.” 


Tue “ Deacon.”—Deacon Cyrus Foster, a well-known colored 
gentleman of this city, a veteran of seventy, lately led to the 
hymeneal altar a lady of suitable age and accomplishments. 
Honiton lace and white kids were prevalent at St. Paul’s, and a 
soirée dansante and serenade on the “hill” followed. The bridal 
trousseau was enriched by gifts from his imperial majesty Faustin I. 
The happy deacon is one of the venerable institutions of this city. 


Snare Snootine.—In the streets of New Orleans, lately, two 
gentlemen fired at each other with revolvers, without effect. This 
interchange of compliments in the streets is exceedingly pleasant 
to bystanders. 


> 
Cuttinc.—Mr. Parker, of Northampton, last summer mowed 


twelve acres with Ketcham’s machine in half aday. This is not 
intended as a memento mow-rye. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Right Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D., to 
Miss Mary J. Head; by Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. Cyrus Foster to Mrs. Harriet 
Low; by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Joseph H. Boardman to Miss Pamelia C. Mard- 
ing; by Rev. Mr. Grimes, Mr. Abraham W. Anderson to Miss Caroline Jack- 
son; by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Burton Crowe to Miss Mary Rutherford; Mr. 
Nathaniel Child, of Charlestown, to Miss Mary E. Freemantle.—At Cambridge, 
i. Rev. Mr. Newell, Mr. James Brackett to Miss S. Elizabeth Whitney.—At 
Malden, by Rev. Mr Adams, J. Johnson Underhill, Esq. to Miss Mary Dix.— 
At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. Edward A. Thomas to Miss Delilah Rob- 
erts, of Kemp, N 8.—At Danvers, by Rev Mr. Chaffin, Mr. James Pike, of South 
Danvers, to Miss Lydia Ann Staples.— At Boylston, by Rev. Mr. Sanford, Mr. 
Charles Goddard, Jr. to Miss Sarah E. Moore.—At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. 
Wheaton, Mr. Amos K. Flowers, of Manchester, to Miss Mary Ann Burnham 
of Essex.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Dwight, Mr. Joseph A. Sargent, of 
Lewiston, Me., to Miss Cordelia Cooley.—At Westminster, Mr. Samuel H. 
pe pa to Miss Anna M. Miles.—At Portland. Me., George W. Cahoon, Esq., 
of Lyndon, Vt., to Miss Charlotte D. Cahoon.—At Groveland, N.Y., by Rev. 
Mr Aitken, Mr. James Logan, of Clinton, Conn., to Miss Agnes Sprowl. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Thomas Carter, 90; Miss Abigail Crosby, 53; Mr. Charles 
A. Randall, printer, 37; Mr. W. D. W. Allan, of St. John, N. B., 28; Widow 
Elizabeth Bell, 82; Mrs. M. A. Chaffin; Mr. Samuel Hoit Mellen, 27; Mrs. Sa- 
rah Choate, 58; Mrs. Georgie L. West, 24.—At Roxbury, Widow Sarah Agnes 
Hathorne, 44; Widow Sally Barstow, 65; Mrs. Margaret G. Proctor, 37.—At 
Charlestown, Capt. Samuel Moore, late of Boston, 78.—At Chelsea, Mr. Alvin 
F. Mann, 44.~ At Lexington, Mr. Charles Harrington, 98; Mr. Andrew 0. 
Davison, of Boston, 67.—At Waltham, Mrs Maria L Cushing, 34 —At Wo- 
burn, Mrs. Ann Maria Crooks, 30.—At Salem, Mrs. Abigail Chapman, 58; Mr. 
Thomas Bryant, 66; Mr. Horatio R. Langmaid, 83.—At Danvers, Mr. Uzziel 
Shillaber, 59.—At Lynn, Mr. George H. Jillison, 46; Mr. Henry W. Austin, 
41; Mrs. Nancy Breed, 85; Mrs. Lydia Goldsmith, 75,—At Annisquam. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Peabody, 86.—At Rehoboth, Mrs. Martha, relict of the late Col. 
Christopher Blanding, 95.—At Newburyport. Jacob Feltch, Esq., 79; Mr. Wil- 
liam Brown, 23.—At New Bedford, Widow Patience Hathaway, 81.—At Wen- 
dell, Mrs. Eunice Bryant, 84.—At Putney, Vt., Hon. Theophilus Crawford, 92. 
—At Bath, Me., Hon. Ebenezer Clapp, 77. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
WINTER. 


BY LILLIE LIGHT FOOT. 
Aha, old king with the hoary brow, 
You are making yourself quite busy now ; 
You have shaken your locke o’er hill and dale. 
From the loftiest peak to the lowliest vale! 


Old Boreas obeys thy kingly call, 

And comes from his bleak old northern hall ; 
He makes himself heard by rich and poor, 
At the lowly cot and the palace-door. 


But, nevertheless, you frosty twain 
Bring frolic and pleasure in yeur train— 
Hurrah, hurrah, for the gay sleigh-rides, 
And the calmer joys of our firesides. 


The fair young belle hails with delight 
Your drifts of snow £0 soft and white ; 
And joy is seen in her merry glance, 

For now is the time for ball and dance. 


And the schoolboy shouts aloud with glee— 
O, the winter, the winter's the time for me! 
And he builds himself a snowy fort— 

O, this is the time for the schoolboy’s sport. 


But we mast not think that ail is mirth— 

There is many a cold and cheerless hearth ; 

O, forget not the words once spoken to thee, 
* As ye do unto them, so ye do unto me,” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE RACE FOR LIFE. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

Towarps the middle of July, 1840, a party of us city-hived 
mortals determined to take a cruise upon the salt water, and no 
sooner did the idea present itsclf than we set about putting the 
plan into effect. At Atkins’s Wharf, at the North End, we found 
a small schooner, the “ Othello,” of about a hundred and twenty 
tons burden. She was a Baltimore built craft—regular clipper- 
shaped, long and handsome, carrying fore-topsail and topgallant- 
sail, and a gaff-topsail upon the main. She had been used some 
in the West India trade, and perhaps for other trades. She had 
four port-holes, and some of our party could detect the marks upon 
her deck where gun-carriages had run, though the faint marks 
might have been made by a thousand other things just as well. 
The owner’s name was Johnson—a short, dark-complexioned, 
lame man, but a good seaman, and a good man. The moment 
we proposed hiring his schooner for a pleasure trip he was pleased 
with the idea. He proposed that we should furnish a new main- 
sail, find provisions and other necessary fixings, engage our own 
skipper, and take him as a private member of the party. He 
asked no more. Of course we accepted his offer. 

We found Tom Phillips lying on his oars. We knew him to 
be a good shipmaster, and we engaged his services. Then we got 
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a good cook, a steward, and one other experienced seaman, and 


finally all our arrangements were made, and on the seventeenth of 
July the “Othello” left Boston harbor under a fair breeze, and 
with a happy crew on board. There were twenty-four of us in all. 
Johnson had had the vessel thoroughly cleaned, and she was not 
only neat and tidy, but we found her also a splendid sailer—glid- 
ing through the waters like a dolphin, and riding like a duck for 
gracefulness and ease. 

As soon as we were out of sight of land we took a vote to de- 
cide which course we should pursue. There were twenty of us 
privileged to vote, and each one having written upon a slip of pa- 
per the place he wished first to visit, it was deposited in a box by 
the binnacle. When the votes were all in, we examined them. 
Sixteen were for Havana, one for Gibraltar, and three for “‘ Any- 
where.” ‘So to Havana we went. We had a splendid run, and 
when we reached the queen city of the Antilles we found no diffi- 
culty in landing. We remained there a week, and having taken 
in a good quantity of fruit, we prepared to set sail again. 

“ Which way now?” asked Senor Torrijos, as we were prepar- 
ing to leave. 

“To Saint Domingo,” answered Phillips. 


“A fine trip,” returned the old merchant; “but,” he added, 


with a sort of serious smile, “you may meet Tradillo on your 
way.” 

“Tradillo ?” repeated Phillips, “who is he ?”’ 

* What, have you been here a week, and not heard of Tradillo ? 
Why, he is one of the most daring villains that ever lived—a pi- 
rate who has infested these seas for over three months, and whom 
no amount of strategy has been able to conquer. His hand is 
turned against the world, and he fears nothing. He has a crew 
as bold and bloody as himself, and he leaves no witnesses to tell 
of his deeds.” 

“‘ Then he kills all whom he captures, does he ?” 

“Yes. He goes upon the principle that ‘dead men tell no 
tales.’ He was formerly a native of this place; but some time 
during the year 1836 he was apprehended for robbery, and con- 
demned to be whipped, and then imprisoned. He was whipped 
in public, but he made his escape from prison, and now he has 
made his appearance among our islands as a most terrible avenger. 
But he must soon be apprehended, for many vessels are after him.” 

* Does he sail in a large craft?” asked Phillips. 

“ No, his vessel is not larger than yours. It is a schooner, of 
United States build, and not a bit larger than yours; yet he car- 
ries from fifty to a hundred men, and six guns.” 
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“ But how do you know so well his crew, when he kills all his 
prisoners ?” 

“ From two sources: he has written two letters to the captain- 
general; and three men escaped from him about a month ago. 
They were in a brig that he captured at night, and they jumped 
overboard with life-preservers on, and were picked up in the 
morning.” 

And is he about here now ?” 

“ There is no knowing where he is. The last that we heard of 
him, he took a French barque off Anguilla, and murdered the 
whole crew. But I guess there wont be much danger, for I think 
it very likely he is down on the Brazil coast now.” 

This was not very cheering intelligence, but then we had no real 
fears—our hearts were too light for that. It was after dinner 
when we hove up onr anchor and made sail, and before dark we 
had passed the headland of Matanzas harbor. Through the night 
we had a northerly wind, and kept our course with flowing sheets. 
We concluded to run to the north of the island of Hayti, and on 
the morning of the fourth day from Havana we had made the 
north-easterly cape of the island. Here we had the wind from the 
southeast, and we had to make a tack to the eastward. The wind 
was steady, and we chose to make a “long leg” on the easterly 
tack, so as to come down well on the next one. Our course by the 
compass was east-by-north, and by looking at the map it will be 
seen that this course lay clear, to the northward, of all the islands. 

It was about seven o’clock in the morning when we belayed the 
sheets on this tack, and in half an hour afterwards we were once 
more out of sight of land. I was sitting upon the main hatch, 
engaged in peeling an orange, when some one sung out, “‘ Sail-ho!”’ 

“Where away?” I returned, sportively. And then Phillips 
asked the same question. 

“ Right there—just over the starboard quarter,” returned the 
man who had spoken. 

We looked, and sure enough, there was a sail in plain sight, 
which must have come out from behind Samana. Johnson went 
below and got his glass, and when he returned he examined the 
stranger, and was soon confident she must be a schooner. 

“Suppose it should be the pirate ?” suggested one of our party, 
a Milk Street book-keeper named Paine. There was a tremulous- 
ness in his tone as he spoke. 

“No, there’s no danger of that,” said Phillips. ‘I don’t imag- 
ine we’re going to fall in with a pirate so easily. I’ve followed 
the sea now going on twenty years, and never saw one yet.” 

“Unless that’s one,” persisted Paine. 

“ Pooh—nonsense.” 

Our vessel was close-hauled upon the starboard tack, and the 
stranger was coming down almost before the wind, with fore-top- 
sail and topgallant-sail set, and starboard studding-sails drawing. 
In half an hour more the fellow was in plain sight. It was a 
schooner, long, low, and black, and just such an one as Senor 
Torrijos had described the pirate to be. There was no mistaking 
this. And then her deck was full of men, as we could plainly see 
with the glass. 

“ What d’ye think now ?”’ asked Paine, tremulously. 

‘* By the piper, there may be a snuff of powder here after all,” 
returned Phillips, rather dubiously. ; 

Minutes fied rapidly, and ere long the schooner was within a 
couple of miles. There was no more room for doubt. Her whole 
contour was rakish and bloody, and then no other craft would 
carry such a quantity of men. 

“Well, boys,” said Phillips, “‘ there can’t be any mistake about 
that fellow, and now what shall we do ?” 

“ Why—run, of course,” said Paine ; and we all coincided. 

So without further consideration our helm was put up, the sheets 
eased off, and in a few moments more we were bowling off before 
the wind in fine style. For some ten or fifteen minutes we 
watched the pirate with the utmost anxiety, and at the end of that 
time it became evident that he was gaining upon us. The thought 
was a fearful one. 

“They never spare anybody,”’ whispered a young salesman, by 
the name of Bolster. He spoke to Phillips, and seemed to hope 
that something might be done to increase our speed. 


But Bolster was not the only one who bore fear-marks upon his | 


face. I think we all came in for our share of that. Whether the 
pursuer was a pirate or not had been settled in our minds, and the 
only thing upon which we now hung was the thought of escape. 


| To be captured was sure death, and that, too, most horrible. 


“Can we escape ?” was a question asked by more than one, and 
asked by one more than once. Capt. Johnson knew most about 
our vessel's sailing qualities, and he was appealed to; but he only 
shook his head in doubt. 

It was a stern chase, and we felt sure it must be a long one. 
Perhaps we could hold off until night, and then steal away. 

“Tm afraid not,” said Phillips, who had been watching: the pi- 
rate narrowly, as the hope was spoken to him. “ The case ’ll be 
settled before night.” 

It was now tex o’clock, and the wind was moderate, our schooner 
running off seven knots. It was a fixed fact that the pirate was 
gaining upon us—it was very slowly done, but yet we could see it. 
The fellow’s hull became gradually more plainly developed to our 
sight, and one after another of his ropes became defined against 
the blue sky. It was just twenty-five minutes past ten when he 
fired a gun. We had not been able to see any ports before, but 
now that point was settled. 

“That means for us to heave-to,” said Johnson, as the sound of 
the report had fairly died away. 

“ But we wont heave-to,” exclaimed half a dozen voiccs. 

“ Of course we wont,” cried Paine. “ We'll use the only means 
of safety we've got while it lasts.” 

And this was the general impression. To calmly stop and let 
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the rascals come up and cut our throats was something we were 
not prepared to do, for though the pirate was gaining upon us, yet 
it was so slowly that there was a strange sense of hope while the 
distance was anything between us. Perhaps some other sail might 
heave in sight—and perhaps a great many things might happen 
to help us. 

At eleven o’clock we could plainly see the heads and shoulders 
of the pirates, and we could now sce that her ports were open, and 
the guns run out. They were brass guns, for we could see them 
glisten in the sunlight. ‘There was now not much over a mile be- 
tween us. But remember a mile at sea does not look like a mile 
on the land. Go on the frozen lake, when the ice is clear and 
smooth, and you shall skate a mile and think it but a very few 
rods. We could see the white crest that rolled away from the 
pirate’s bows, and we fancied we could hear the rushing of the 
water as she cleared it. At any rate, we could see the dark faces 
of the crew, and fancied we could detect the scowls of triumph 
that lighted up their diabolical features. 

By-and-by another gun was fired, as before, to leeward ; but of 
course we took no notice of it. At twelve o’clock the villain fired 
again. He was gaining on us. 

“ Look,” spoke Phillips. ‘She’s yawing.” 

“ Going to steer off ?”’ breathlessly questioned Bolster. 

“Rather guess not. That’s for a shot at us.” 

And so it proved ; for hardly had the words passed from our 
skipper’s mouth, when a wreath curled up from the fellow’s deck, 
and just as the report reached us a shot came ploughing up the 
water under our quarter rail. A score of cheeks turned pale. 
Powder was ahead of wind at that game. A few shots like that 
upon our deck would be dangerous. We were not fighting-men— 
not even sailors ; inured to no hardship but that of sea-sickness, and 
all of us wanted to get home again safe and sound. We could see 
four-and-twenty bloody corses on our deck, and we were to make 
the scene. It was an hour of terrible trial. We looked involun- 
tarily for a means of escape. Had there been a stone wall, a fence, 
a wood, a hill, or even a few trees, we might have had some hope ; 
but nothing of the kind was to be seen. Only that endless, bound- 
less waste all about us! We had our limbs free and strong—only 
cooped within those fatal limits. 

Another shot struck the water alongside, and sent the spray 
dashing upon our deck. The pursuer lost something in distance 
by thus firing, for she had no bow-port, and consequently had to 
yaw in order to bring her guns to bear. It was just one o’clock 
when she had more than gained all she had lost by firing, and at 
that time she fired the fourth gun. The ball struck the main 
throat-halyards, and the sail was on the next instant flapping. 

“ We are lost !”’ gasped Paine, as he saw what had happened. 

And so it would seem, for our headway was checked, and ere 
we could splice the halyards the pirate would be up with us. We 
turned our eyes over the taffrail, and there was the villain, not 
over half a mile distant, his deck bristling with men, and their 
polished arms plainly to be seen. But while we were thus lost in 
fear, Capt. Johnson and Frost (the latter was the seaman we had 
engaged) had spliced the halyards, and the gaff of the mainsail 
was again in its place. Hope had once more dawned dimly upon 
our deck, when a savage messenger came and drove it all away. 
The pursuer was now within a quarter of a mile, and as the smoke 
curled up again from her gun, a round shot and a stand of grape 
came upon us—the former carrying away our fore-topmast, and 
the latter tearing the throat of our foresail in pieces. 

“‘ By heavens, boys, let’s not die like cowards!” cried Johnson. 
“We lfave guns on board—muskets—which we brought to shoot 
birds with. We ought to have thought of them before; but it is 
not too late now. Let’s load ’em at once, and when we’ve fired 
em we can use ’em for clubs.” 

We had taken a lot of fowling-pieces with us, and in a few mo- 
ments they were brought upon deck, and each man requested to 
take one and load it. I was fear-struck—I acknowledge it—very 
much so—but yet I know there was a smile upon my face as I 
looked around upon some of my companions, whose excited fears 
had also quite unmanned them. 

In ten minutes from the time our fore-topmast came down the 
pursuer was alongside. I uttered one prayer, gave one thought 
to home and friends, and then turned to the coming enemy. Our 
vessel had broached to, and as we lay with our head half way up 
to the wind, the pursuer came up under our lee quarter, and in a 
moment more a score of men were upon our deck. I looked at 
them, and their leader I recognized. I had known him on board 
the old Brandywine. 

“ Rogers !” I gasped, starting forward. 

“ What—old mate—is this you?” he returned, grasping my 
hand. “ But this schooner ?” 

“ The Othello!” I answered. “ We are out on a pleasure trip. 
And that schooner?” I added. 

“Why, it is the United States schooner Grampus, and I am 
commander. What a precious fool I’ve made of myself. I was 
sent after a pirate. I chased him from Trinidad, and lost him off 
Saint Domingo. May I be blessed if I did n’t think you were the 
same chap. You look as like him as one pea to another.” 

“ And we took you for the same fellow,” I said. “ We had had 
a description of you, and you came up to it ,so well we felt it safe 
to run.” 

A hearty laugh followed this strange and bloodless denouement, 
and after all was understood, we sat down and had a social chat 
together, while the carpenters of the Grampus were fixing our fore- 
topmast. Rogers settled with Johnson for the damage done, and 
by three o’clock we started in company for the coast of Mayti. 

The rest of our cruise we performed without much excitement, 
and, in fact, we needed none, for that race for life was enough, 
and has afforded food for conversation and laughter ever since. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 
Companies are forming in Connecticut for emigration to Kan- 
zas in the spring. —— The oldest work in the Russian language 
was published in 863, and was a translation from the Greek of the 
four gospels. ———- The merchants of St. Louis are about to build 
an exchange in that city. —— James T. Fields, Esq. has presented 
the Mercantile Library Association with autograph letters of all 
the presidents of the United States. —— Joshua Silsbee, the well 
known Yankee comedian, died at San Francisco on the 22d of 
December. He was born in Wayne, Steuben county, New York, 
and was about 35 years of age. He first acted in this city at the 
Tremont Theatre, in 1843, and last appeared in Boston October 7, 
1853. —— The salaries of the judges in New York city have been 
raised to $5000 per annum.—— The Rockville (Md.) Journal 
complains of the great scarcity of laborers in that county, and 
adds: “ A full grown man readily commands from $115 to $120 
per annam, and from $12 to $15 per month.—— Madame Grisi 
had a daughter born on Christmas day. She (the mother) is sing- 
ing in Paris. —— Franklin’s definition of the term “gentleman” 
is included in his pithy saying, “‘ A ploughman on his /egs is higher 
than a gentleman on his knees.” —— A miser squeezed a post-office 
stamp till the effigy on it offered him five dollars to desist. —— The 
latest news from California is to the effect that the mines are yield- 
ing more abundantly than ever, and several new ones have been 
discovered. ——— How can a man who bets be worse than a man 
who is no better? Unanswerable.—— Every family should have 
a blackboard in it, for the benefit of the young folks ; every family 
should be a school-house, where the heart and the will, as well as 
the head, are to be cultivated. —— Schoolmasters are sent to the 
Crimea—to teach the young idea how to shoot !—— A contract 
has been entered into with the British government by Messrs. 
Napier, of Glasgow, for the construction of the first of the great 
gun batteries. It is intended to be of 3000 tons, and it is to be 
delivered on the Thames on the 15th of April next, under penalty 
of £1000 per diem. —— The Chinese never touch milk ; they also 
abhor the milk of human kindness. —— A letter from Berlin 
states that the celebrated traveller, Madame Ida Pfeiffer, has insti- 
tuted a suit against a newspaper in that city. The Morgenpost, or 
Morning Post, remarked that “ Ida Pfeiffer may be seen and talked 
to daily, by any one, from nine to twelve o’clock. The lady re- 
garded this as libellous, and instituted a suit. —~ The inhabitants 
of Spryten Duyvil, New York, want the name altered to Linwood. 
Pshaw!—— At a meeting of the veterans of the war of 1812, 
held in Norfolk, Virginia, upon calling the roll, it was ascertained 
that twenty-one of those brave men had fallen since the last meet- 
ing. —— What did Napoleon mean when he said ‘“ Bayonets 
think?” The meaning is obvious; every polished bayonet is 
capable of reflection. —— A New York detective police officer had 
his own pocket picked of a gold watch and chain the other night, 
as he was “spotting,” or searching for thieves. —— Mr. Crawford, 
the American sculptor, is now busily engaged in completing his 
models, twelve in number, for the pediment of the capitol at 
Washington. They are designed to represent the progress of civ- 
ilization. —— The ice crop promises well; the ice dealers expect 
to make cool thousands by this winter’s operations. —— It has 
been remarked by foreigners as a beautiful ttait in the American 
government, that it has never shed a drop of human blood, nor 
banished an individual for State crimes !—— Plaintain leaves are 
now shipped from Cuba to this port, for the purpose of being con- 
verted into paper and cordage. —— The value of a well-drilled and 
well-equipped English soldier, landed in Turkey, is estimated at 
$1250. At Scutari, recently, one hundred and twenty digd of 
cholera—a loss of $150,000. —— Pie-crust is bad for children ; and 
in the nursery, neither pie-crusts nor promises should ever be 
broken. —— During the year 1855, there have been four vessels 
loaded with pearl-shells at the islands in the Bay of Panama, 
amounting to 650 tons. The shells from the island of St. Joseph 
are the largest and purest in the bay. —— A stud of blood horses, 
belonging to the Marquis of Waterford, Ireland, was sold at the 
large sum of £70,062 10s. ($350,000). 
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Iron Saips:—Timber-built ships are now becoming 
scarce in the British marine, and the chief reliance is sheet iron. 
Until quite recently, the building of iron ships has been chiefly 
carried on on the Clyde; but the discovery of extensive beds of 
iron ore in the North of England has led’ to the prosecution of the 
business on the Tyne. 


Tue Crrwea.—The British press, or at least a portion of it, 
seems to have forgotten the old receipt for cooking a hare, which 
commences with ‘First catch your hare;” and they are already 
laying plans for the fature disposition of the Crimea, without con- 
sidering that they must first catch the Crimea. 


>- 


Farss Swearine.—A serious charge has just been made 
against a Provincetown codfisherman for false swearing, in order 
to obtain bounty. The matter is now under investigation in that 
place, 
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Tue Servs.—The emperor of Russia talks of abolishing serf- 
dom. Punch thinks his sympathy for the serf is all on the sur 
face. We should think he had a surfeit of serfdom. 


Litgrary.—The British Museum Library contains 550,000 
Volumes, and 30,000 are added annually. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Mrs. Thoman, formerly of the Boston Museum, has obtained a | 


divorce from her husband in California. 

The office of sheriff of New Orleans, was proved in the recent 
contest to be worth $100,000 per annum. 

It is a curious fact that England now sends to America for her 
guns and the machinery to make them. 

A company has been organized at Ottawa, Illinois, with a cap- 
ital of $100,000, fer the manufacture of starch. 


The marriages in New Bedford, Mass., numbered 522 in 1855 ; 
in 1854 they were 521, showing an increase of one in 1855. 

A “ Farmers’ Reading Room” has been opened in Philadel- 
phia, under the auspices of the hiladelphia Society for promoting 
agriculture. 

Mrs. Lucinda Thompson, of Crawford county, Ohio, obtained 
a divorce from her husband at eight o’clock, and on same 
evening was married to Mr. Talcott. 

The area of Central America may be calculated in round num- 
bers, at 155,000 square miles—very nearly equal to that of the 
New England and the Middle States combined. 

A Mr. Shinn, of Camden, N. J., recently recovered $600 of a 
Mr. Wells, for knocking six of his teeth out during an assault. A 
hundred dollars a tooth ! 


The Underwriter’s Convention at Buffalo, just adjourned, re- 
solved to employ nine suitable persons at different points on the 
chain of lakes, to act as marine inspectors. 


In the woods adjoining Petersburg, Va., many hares have been 
found starved and frozen to death, and large coveys of partridges 
have been found crouching together to keep alive by warmth alone. 


There have been a number of marriages in Norfolk and 
Portsmouth since the refugees have returned to their homes, and a 
correspondent advises us of seventy-two others upon the tapis. 


It is stated in a new book = published by Derby of New 
York, entitled “Jackson and New Orleans,” that the 93d Regi- 
ment, which obtained distinguished honor at Balaklava, is the 
same that got so awfally whipped at the battle of New Orleans. 


Boothroyd Fairdongh is the name of a young aspirant for the 
mantle of the lamented Booth. He recently made his first appear- 
ance on any stage in New York, where he sustained the part of 
Sir Giles Overreach. 

A joint resolution has been introduced into the New Jersey 
Senate for memorializing Congress to restore Commodore Stew- 
art—‘‘ Old Ironsides ’’—to his station in the navy, of which he 
was recently deprived by the decree of the late naval board. 


At a recent concert given by the Campbells at St. Louis, a 
prize of a gold watch was offered to the gentleman who should 
attend with the largest namber of ladies. The winner appeared 
with ninety-three fair ladies under his escort. 


There is on exhibition at Bath, Me., a man, who, according to 
the advertisement, must be an astonishing creature. “ Hlis right 
hand represents the head of a black snake, a part of his left hand 
representing the tail of the snake and the head of a dog.” 


Grant county, Wisconsin, must be a glorious place to live in 
just now. Game of all kinds is abundant there. 
for three cents a pound ; prairie chickens, pheasants and rabbits, 
$1.00 per dozen; quails, forty cents per dozen. 

General Scott, in his annual report on the condition of the ar- 
my, advocates a retired list, and says: “Some forty or fifty 
ofticers, mostly in the higher commissions, rendered non-effective 
by the infirmities of age, by wounds or chronic diseases, now press 
downwards into lethargy.” 

Intelligence from Japan states that a fleet of American whalers 


on being refused provisions at Nagasaki, had helped themselves | 


by force, leaving, however, an equivalent in cash. ‘This transac- 
tion led to a rencontre between the crews of the whalers and the 
inhabitants, in which a number of the latter were shot. 


The huge haul of fishes in the Sea of Gennesaret, as related by 
the apostles, was rivalled lately by a similar feat in the Bay of 
San Diego. ‘The number of fish taken at a single haul, in this 
modern exploit, was not far from 3000, and their weight between 
three and four tons. 

David Hunt, Esq. of Mississippi, a friend to the colonization 
cause, has lately made a donation of $5000 to the American Col- 
onization Society. In 1843, he made a similar donation, besides 
regularly contributing annually for several years past, the sum 
of $500. 

Felix, the Cuban revolutionist, who was sentenced to ten years 
in the Spanish chain-gang at Ccuta, has been pardoned by the 
Spanish government, and is now at liberty. He was implicated 
with Estrampes, wlio was garroted. It is suid he is about to pub- 


* lish a book on Cuban life. 


The secretary of the treasury has selected as the site of the 
new custom-house, post-office and United States courts to be 
erected in Detroit, Mich., a lot at the corner of Larned and Gris- 
wold Streets, the property of Henry Barnard. The price the gov- 
ernment is to pay for it is $24,000. 

Last year the English found themselves under the necessity of 
supplying a deficit of £1,500,000 ; at the close of the present year 
they tind that nearly four millions must be raised on deficiency 
bills to meet the excess of expenditure over revenue, although the 
income includes the £16,000,U00 loan to the very last instalment. 


The Albany Atlas says that Mr. John Upton, express messen- 

, who was severely injured at the late accident on the Hudson 
River Railroad, has been presented with nearly $1000 by the 
banks of New York, for his fidelity to their interests in watching 
their treasure during that fearful time, while he himself was badly 
hurt. 

Some hunters at Richmond, Va., recently fired at a flock of 
ducks in aneddy at the mouth of a creek, and after killing a 
dozen, found the wing feathers of the whole flock were so loaded 
with ice that they could neither fly nor dive. ‘The weather being 
excessively cold and the marksmen chivalrous, they desisted from 
further slaughter. 

The Harpers have defeated the N. Y. City Insarance Company 
who refused to pay the policy on the premises which were destroy- 
ed, on the ground that camphene had been nen ome § used for 
printing purposes, in the establishment. It was proved, however, 
that it was in general use among printers in wood cuts, and a yer- 
dict was rendered for $11,278 76. 


Joseph Serbiech recently met with a singular and fatal casualty 
in Monroe, Pa. The deceased, with two others, was engaged in 
chopping down a large tree, when the axe of one of the others 
slipped from the helve, the bitt striking him on the thigh, severing 
the main arteries and causing his death in less than five minutes. 
The aftliction of so sudden a death is, in this instance greatly 
aggravated, as he was to be married the next day. 


Venison sells | 


Foreign Items. 


A party of three Englishmen lately ascended Mount Ida, in 
Crete. They are said to be the first Englishmen who ever made 
this ascent. 

We learn from tho French papers that Rossini, the celebrated 
composer, has had so serious a relapse, that he does not see his 
most intimate friends at present. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath, the celebrated lyric poet of Germany, the 
author of “ Die Rose” and “ Der Blumen Rache,” is preparing a 
German translation of ‘ Hiawatha.” 

The group of figures carved by Gibson, the English sculptor, 
for the parliament house, representing the queen enthroned be- 
tween Justice and Clemency, is completed. 

There are four public libraries in the city of Florence, contain- 
ing about two handred and fifty-eight thousand volumes, while the 
population is about one hundred and ten thousand. 

Queen Victoria is partly insane, and has to be kept in continual 
motion. She is jealous of Prince Albert; she has also given the 
French Empress Eugenie some important domestic hints. 

From the Ist of May up to the 15th of November, 549,099 per- 
sons had the cholera in the Austrian empire; 288,039 recovered, 
230,861 died, and 30,208 were still under medical treatment. 


The Cork Examiner announces on authority, that it is the in- 
tention of a company of high mercantile position to establish a 
line of steamships, which will ply regularly between that port and 
New York. 

Another attempt has been made on Louis Napoleon’s life. A 
man hired a room where the emperor was to pass on the day the 
Crimean soldiers entered Paris, and when arrested was armed 
with two of Colt’s revolvers. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Complaining is contempt upon one’s self.—J/alsfar. 

.++. There’s beggary in the love that can be reckoned.—Shak- 
speare. 

.... As love will often make a wise man act like a fool, so will 
interest often make a fool act like a wise man.—Greville. 

.... The happiest of pillows is not that which love first presses : 
it is that which death has frowned on and past over.—Landor. 
Even as a hawk fleeth not high with one wing, even soa 
raan reacheth not excellency with one tongue.—Roger Ascham. 

.... We cannot conquer fate and necessity, yet we can yield to 
them in such a manner as to be greater than if we could.—Landor. 

.... No preacher is listened to but time, which gives us the 
same train and turn of thought that elder people have tried in vain 
to put into our heads before.—Swi/t. 

.... The sigh that rises at the thought of a friend, may be al- 
most as genial as his voice. ’Tis a breath that seems rather to 
come from him than from ourselves.—Landor. 

-+++ Much which passes in the world for knowledge is but a 
slight and trivial thing ; and man’s being so eager and industrious 
in quest of it, is like sweeping the house, raising the dust, and 
making a great ado, only to find pins.—Dr. South. 

.... Is it not in accordance with divine order that every mortal 
is thrown into that situation where his hidden evils can be brought 
forth to his own view, that he may know them, acknowledge them, 
struggle against them, and put them away ?—Anna Cora Ritchie. 

.++. Learned and good men are often deterred from engaging 
the adversaries of religion more through fear of their ribaldry than 
their arguments ; as Antipater’s elephants, which beheld the appa- 
ratus of war unmoved, but ran away at the grunting of the Mega- 
rentian hogs.—Bishop [orne. 


—— 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is the Delaware River like a bottle of ink ? 
(pen) was the first who put it in use. 


Horne Tooke being asked by George III. whether he played 
cards, replied, “I cannot, your majesty, tell a king from a knave.”’ 
“Did he hit you on purpose !” asked the magistrate. “Och, 
no, yer honor,” said Pat, ‘‘ be jabbers, he hit me on the head, sure.” 


Because Penn 


An editor in Iowa has become so hollow from depending upon 
the printing business for bread, that he proposes to sell himself for 
a stove-pipe. 

Ofeall men in the world, daguerreotypists should be most fond 
of children, for they universally find it very difficult to get along 
without a little sun. 

Timid people are now defined to be—a lover about to pop the 
question, a man who does not like to be a shot, and a steamboat 
captain, with a cholera case on board. 


“Spell cat,” said a little girl of five years of aye, the other day, 
to a smaller one only three. “TI can’t,”’ was the reply. “ Weil, 
then,” continued the youthful mistress, “if you can’t spell ‘cat,’ 
spell ‘kitten.’ ” 

A runaway thief having applied to a blacksmith for work, the 
latter showed him some handcuffs, and desired to know if he made 
such kind of work. ‘“ Why, yes, sir,” said the fellow, scratching 
his pate, “guess I’ve had a hand in ’em.” 

A fat man in an omnibus, a tall man in a crowd, a short ma* 
on parade, and a lady in a huge bonnet sitting before you at a 
public lecture, are declared to be four of the most unpopular per- 
sonages of the day ; the bonnet is a decided nuisance. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
Polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tules, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
it isstrictly neutral ; therefore making if emphatically A PAPER FOM THA MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, eo condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
almitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of tux MAMMOTH 
siz8, for the instruction and amusement ofthe general reader. An unrivalied 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of PicroriaL.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 enbseriber, one year 
subscribers, 


“ 


Any person 
Seventeenth 


copy 
$4 perannum. Publishe every Saturpay, b 


——— sizteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
gratin. 

Tue Fiaa or ovr and one copy of Battou's Prctonzat, 
M. M. BALLOU, 


Corner of Tremout and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


VENICE. 

The vings on this page represent a general view of Venice, , 
and the famous bronze horses of the great republic. On the right 
of the first picture is the piazetta which has the doge’s palace on , 
one side, and also contains the famous columns bearing the winged | 
lion and the statue of St. Theodore. Along the quay are moored | 
those gondolas which navigate the watery streets of the Queen of 
the Adriatic, and are always brought to mind by the very mention | 
of the name of Venice. The gondolier stands at the stern of the 
boat and propels it with singular dexterity. Cooper, im the | 
“ Bravo,” gives an admirable description of the managemertof | 
these gondolas. Before us rise the domes, the palaces and toweh, | 
of this once splendid but now decaying city, whose very stone 
are eloguent of the past. “‘ Where, on the whole earth, are stones | 
so eloquent as those of Venice? Where is the creation of human | 
hand that can be com with this wondrous marble flower | 
floating upon the surface of the sea?’ The wealth of a thousand | 
years created this city and piled its sumptuous palaces on these | 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF VENICE. 


islands to render it secure from the assaults or enemies. The 
famous bronze horses represented in the second engraving, stand 
in the piazza of St. Mark. Byron sings : 
* Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun.” 

In the 14th century, the Genoese and Paduans obtained signal 
successes over the Venetians, and threatened their destruction. 
The Venetians made proposals for peace which the lord of Padua 


_ was disposed to listen to, but Peter Doria, the commander of the 


Genoese, replied: “On God’s faith, gentlemen of Venice, ye 
shall have no peace from the signor of Padua, nor from our com- 
mune of Genoa, until we have first put a rein on those unbridled 
steeds of vours, that are upon the porch of your evangelist, St. 
Mark. When we have bridled them, we shail keep you quiet.” 
He did not, however, succeed in his laudable attempt. Though 
their enemies approached within five miles of the city, the Vene- 
tians, roused to desperation, sallied forth and c the fortune 


' of the war. The steeds, however, may be said to have been fig- 


uratively bridled, when Napoleon, the all-conquering, triamphed 
over the Queen of the Adriatic. Yet it is said that, “ when the 
last of the doges, weeping like a woman, sent the keys to Napo- 
leon, that haughty conqueror was on the point of abandoning the 
siege in despair.”” The bronze horses, with other trophies, were 
sent to Paris, and set up in the Place du Carrousel. They were, 
however, restored to Venice when the empire was crushed by the 
restoration. Venice, however, is no longer independent, thongh 
the bronze horses still seem to breathe fire from their nostrils be- 
fore St. Mark. The Lombardo-Venetian kingdom is governed 
by Austrian viceroys ; and Austrian uniforms and bayonets glitter 
amid the marble walls of Venice. With regard to the manufac- 
tures of Venice, we may say that they are very various, and more 
extensive than is generally sup; The glass works, which 
produce magnificent mirrors, with every variety of artificial pearls 
and gems, colored beads, etc., of Murano, employ in all, about 
4000 hands, including the women and children employed in 
arranging the 
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VENICE, ON THE PIAZZA OF ST. MAK&. 


